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THE CATHOLIC 
BOOK REVIEW EDITOR 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
your editor announces that Sister Mary 
Reparata, O.P., has consented to serve as 
book review editor for future issues of the 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD. Sister's scholar- 
ship, her professional competence and her 
unparalleled knowledge of books and library 
service make her acceptance an event be- 
yond our power to acknowledge adequately. 
You and your editor must be keenly aware 
of the sacrifice involved in accepting this 
task. There will be a heavy load of cor- 
respondence. We can only ask that mem- 
bers of the Association to whom she may 
appeal will undertake this important prof- 
fessional service with the same zeal and dedi- 
cation Sister brings to her task. 


The need for critical reviews of books in 
professional, literary and controversial fields, 


from an informed Catholic point of view, 
is very great. Our professional journal is 
the proper medium for these reviews. Sister 
will have overall supervision of this section 
of the journal, Dr. Butler and Miss Sheehan 
will continue their definitive work. A new 
chairman for the Committee for Review of 
Reference Works will be appointed within a 
week or two. 





The publication of another Supplement, to 
Books for Catholic Colleges is very doubtful at 
at the present writing because the publishers, the 
American Library Association, report that sales 
for the previous volumes do not warrant continu- 
ing the series. This is a tool of great value to 
Catholic libraries and they form its only con- 
siderable market. It is suggested that you check 
your holdings. Both the original and the Sup- 
plement, 1948-1949, should be on the shelves of 
all Catholic college libraries and most high 
schools and seminaries. The only argument for 
continuation of this excellent tool is your pur- 
chases. 


LIBRARY WORLD 


CALENDAR OF SCHEDULED EVENTs 
1952 


April 15-16—Catholic Renascence Society; Spring 
Symposium. College of the Holy Cross, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 

Theme: Newman and the Catholic Renascence. 


April 19—Wisconsin Unit: Spring Meeting. Our 
Lady of the Holy Cross School, Merrill, Wis. 
Theme: Current Trends in Religious Publishing. 


April 26—Louisville Unit: Spring Meeting. 
Loretto High School, Louisville, Ky. 


May 3—Brooklyn-Long Island Unit: Spring 
Meeting. St. Agnes Academic High School, 
Rockville Center, N. Y. 


May—Maryland Unit. Spring Meeting. Newman 
Bookshop, Westminster, Md. Annual elections. 


May 11—Washington Unit: Spring meeting. 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington, 
8, D.C. 

Theme: The Index, Censorship and the Catholic 
Catholic Librarian. 


May 17—Metropolitan Catholic College Librarians. 
Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


May 24—New England Unit: Meeting. Regis Col- 
lege, Weston, Mass. 


May 25-29—Special Libraries Association: Annual 
Meeting. Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 


June 24-28—Catholic Library Association: 26th 
Annual Conference. Park Sheraton Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

Theme: American Catholic Letters at Mid- 
Century 


June 24—Librarians of Small Catholic Colleges: 
Pre-Conference Meeting, Ballroom, Park Shers- 
ton Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Topic: Problems of the Small College Library. 


June 29-July—S—American Library Association: 
Annual Conference. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


July 19—Pacific Northwest Regional Conference: 
13th Annual Meeting. Spokane, Washington 


September28-October 4—Bible Week in Honor of 
the 500th Anniversary of the Printing of the 
Gutenberg Bible, sponsored by the National 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
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LET’S START AN 
AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM! 


By KENNETH B. Haas, Eb. D. 
Head, Department of Marketing, School of Commerce, Loyola University, Chicago 





“Let's start an audio-visual program” is an 
expression heard more and more often these 
days. And it is good! For the proper use 
of audio-visuals for instructional purposes 
can be of tremendous value in assisting the 
learning process. One of the outstanding 
developments in modern education has been 
the growth in the use of audio-visual aids to 
instruction. 

However, more than mere wishful think- 
ing is necessary if audio-visual aids are to be 
effective and satisfactory. The right start 
cannot be over-emphasized—that means 
skillful organization, the creation of a work- 
able plan, selection and purchase of suitable 
equipment, management of the program and 
the training of trainers. 


Background Activities 


Importance of a Good Start 

Regardless of the kind of organization— 
school, religious, social, or civic—there is 
usually one person in each organization who 
“spark-plugs” the initiation of an audio- 
visual program. This person will usually 
guide the program until it is well established. 
Getting the program under way is, perhaps, 
the most difficult task, but experience indi- 
cates that if certain rules are followed a 
sound audio-visual program can be initiated. 
A good start is of primary importance and it 
is usually made by getting a good Audio- 
Visual Committee. 
Audio-Visual Committee 

First get a good Audio-Visual Committee. 
This committee should be small—three to 
five members are enough. The head of the 
organization should be an ex-officio member. 
The active committee members should be 
people who have a definite and lively interest 
in educational work, who command respect 
and who are willing to work and accomplish 
things. Its chairman should be a person who 
is interested in, and who has a knowledge of, 
audio-visual aids. 

Content based upon a chapter in Preparation and Use 


of Audio-visual Aids (Revised), by Kenneth B. Haas 
and Harry O. Packer, Prentice-Hall, 1950. 


In most cases the committee is given 
“power to act” within the scope of its audio- 
visual activities—and that may mean co- 
Operation in offering counsel and guidance 
in every department of the organization, so 
far as audio-visuals are concerned. 

Work of the Audio-Visual Committee 

The first job of the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee is to inform itself concerning audio- 
visual education. It must know something 
about this kind of education before it can 
plan. The place to start looking is on the 
local level. Find out what is being done in 
other schools, churches, civic and social or- 
ganizations. If your organization has a 
director of audio-visual education, write to 
him for literature.2* Subscribe to magazines 
such as Educational Screen—it has special 
departments devoted to many organizations. 
Get some books on audio-visual education. 

After intensive study, the Audio-Visual 
Committee should next undertake a survey 
of the organization in relation to facilities, 
equipment and the extent to which audio- 
visuals are currently used. This step is basic 
to good planning. 

Begin by thinking and talking about ma- 
terials; not equipment. Get some good 
materials and show them to the people who 
must be influenced and who are important. 
Take some of the leaders in your organiza- 
tion to previews. If you can get their ap- 
preciation of materials, processes and results, 
the money for equipment will be easy to get. 
It's only common sense—use audio-visuals to 
“sell” the audio-visual program. 

After a good understanding of the mean- 
ing and implications of audio-visuals has 
been accomplished, and with the survey facts 
on hand, the committee can make plans for 
the development of the project in the future. 

The Audio-Visual Plan 
Making a Plan 

Now is the time to prepare a plan for 
using audio-visuals in educational situations. 
Unless a plan is studiously prepared and pur- 


* Numbers 2-5 refer to Bibliography, p. 200. 
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sued the audio-visual program is likely to be 
only mediocre, or a dismal failure. Audio- 
visuals have no inherent magic with which to 
change behavior patterns—there must be a 
planned program and the plan must be 
worked. In other words, as vocational edu- 
cators would say: “Make a work plan, then 
work the plan.” 

A workable plan must operate within the 
boundaries of certain principles that meet 
with the wide approval of key people in the 
organization. For most educational situa- 
tions the following principles will serve as 
a guide in this respect: 

1. It Must Be Simple—Any plan for 
using audio-visuals must be funda- 
mentally simple; simple in construc- 
tion, and simple to present. 

It Must Be Practical—Elimination of 
an “academic” approach to the con- 
tent, and a well-planned method of 
presentation are necessary if the man- 
hours that will be used are to be most 
productive. 

It Must Be Educational—Not merely 
entertaining. The sole reason for 
using audio-visuals is to create, sus- 
tain and make permanent the desired 
behavior patterns. 

It Must be Interesting—Retention of 
subject matter will be greater when 
the program is interesting. (Not en- 
tertaining.) It must also be inter- 
esting from the learner viewpoint, for 
each learner inevitably says to himself, 
“What's in it for me?” 

It Must Fit The Organization’s Opera- 
tion—Instruction with audio-visuals 
must be conducted with a minimum 
of disturbance to regular organiza- 
tion routine, services or objectives. 

It Must Have Maximum Support— 
Audio-visual instruction without wide 
interest and support lacks a most vital 
ingredient. All effective programs 
have such support. In many organiza- 
tions everyone is not only interested 
in giving support to the use of audio- 
visuals, they actually participate in it. 
It Must Be Effective—No audio-visual 
program, regardless of its simplicity, 
practicality, or interesting qualities, is 
worth anything unless it gets results. 
It Must Be Personalized—No audio- 
visual aid, will ever supplant the 


warmth and liveliness of a good in. 
structor. Mark Hopkins at one end 
of a log and an t learner at the 
other remains the ideal training situa. 
tion. The film must be personalized 
as much as possible so that it wil] 
approach a human training situation. 
It Should Have Scope—Educational 
use of audio-visuals should not con. 
fine itself to starters—orientation or 
indoctrination. Audio-visuals should 
also be used for teaching ideals 
morals, spiritual concepts, attitudes, 
the improvement of humanity and 
many other practical as of life— 
on a long-time carefully designed 
basis. 
Start Where They Are?* 


Start where your organization is—not 
where you wish it were. Do not move too 
fast; do not break out into a sudden audio- 
visual rash. Utilize present interest to create 
more interest. Present new audio-visual 
to create more interest. Help workers who 
are using audio-visuals to use them more ef- 
fectively and encourage them to try others 
that are not too difficult. Do not expect a 
person who has relied on the spoken word 
to switch suddenly to moving pictures. 

Encourage imstructors to use easier ma- 
terials first. Amy instructor can be made to 
feel confident about using the blackboard 
or posters to illustrate a subject; but he 
might not be competent to use a series of 
slides. Begin with simple non-projected 
aids and devices. Start where they are, not 
where you wish they were. Then, go to the 
more complicated aids and devices. En- 
courage the use of charts, graphs, maps, dia- 
grams, cartoons, manuals, books, cutaways, 
mock-ups, sand tables, exhibits, specimens, 
actual objects, field trips and other non- 
projected visuals—before spending money 
for projected materials and equipment. Ia 
this way a good audio-visual program cao 
be initiated in any school organization with 
a very small financial outlay. Most of these 
can be made in the school. 


Include Cost in Budget 

Most audio-visual programs start with 
special financing—a donation, a loan, a spe- 
cial fund raising project. Regular budget- 
ing of the cost of audio-visuals, however, 
should be a must. Audio-visuals do not pay 
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their way. Blackboards, art classes, and elec- 
cric lights do mot pay their way. Audio- 
visuals should not do so either. 

Charging for shows, putting on rummage 
sales, begging free materials is not good 
management. If audio-visuals are worth 
anything educationally they are worth paying 
for financially, as a regular budgetary item. 

Spending all of the budgetary allowance 
on equipment and then having to beg and 
scrape for money to rent films and other ma- 
terials is bad management and bad instruc- 
tion. Too many committees buy the “best” 
equipment and then try to beg and borrow 
free materials—getting nothing most of the 


time. 


Selection And Purchase of 
Audio-Visual Aids 

The Audio-Visual Committee should se- 
lect equipment, but its actual purchase may 
be the duty of another group such as boards 
or trustees. When selecting, many questions 
should be asked. 

In general practice the one who is re- 
sponsible for the selection and purchase of 
instructional aids and devices will base his 
criteria and methods of evaluation upon 
rather earthy considerations. In the first 
place he will be faced with a wide variety 
of widgets, gimmicks and gadgets from 
which to choose. His problem is further 
complicated by the natural bias of the de- 
velopers and salesmen of commercially con- 
trolled aids in favor of their own products. 
However, the confusion of conflicting claims 
of merit can be dissipated with a little 
study, consultation and experiment. 

Naturally, the first thing to determine is: 
“What do we want our people to get out 
of the training?” Then you will try to select 
the type of aid best suited to the accom- 
plishment of your purpose. 

How will you know which is the best 
specific device to select? From the prac- 
tical viewpoint, your budget may indicate 
the answer to that question. You might be 
limited to blackboards or charts—or you 
—_ be able to buy projectors, screens and 

S. 

_It is important also to consider where the 
aid will be used. Complicated models and 
bulky or easily p Mice aids may be good 
for use under controlled conditions in an 
auditorium, or in a permanent classroom, 


but they would probably not stand up un- 
der the rigorous treatment they w re- 
ceive while in transit from one room or audi- 
torium to another. 

The chances are that there are many audio- 
visual aids and devices already by 
the organization—blackboards, for example. 
It would not be amiss, indeed it would be 
the sensible thing to put those aids and de- 
vices into active, productive use. All of 
these stress the use of easy to find, easy to 
get and easy to prepare audio-visuals. A 
quick glance will reveal many hints for 
audio-visuals that will cost little or nothing. 
And that is a good way to start—with self- 
prepared materials that cost little or noth- 
ing. 

‘Usually the first purchase should be a 
slide and film strip projector. Obviously 
a screen must also be p . Both of 
these devices can be purchased for approxi- 
mately one hundred dollars or less. If the or- 
ganization needs two or more projectors and 
screens, and they usually do, the cost would, 
of course, be double. 

The next purchase might well be an 
opaque projector. It may be advisable to 
purchase one of the new, combination slide- 
opaque projectors. They are light in weight, 
easy to transport and are adaptable to a 
multitude of uses. The cost will be less than 
two hundred fifty dollars. 

Opaque projector materials are plentiful 
and cheap. They are easily readied for pro- 
jection. There are unlimited materials in 
newspapers, magazines, book pages, maps, 
snapshots and dozens of other sources. Nearly 
all articles of reasonable size can be easily 
projected to illustrate a point and imagina- 
tive students can gain great pride of partici- 
pation in the creation and projection of 
opaque materials. 

The third purchase might be a movie 
projector. This may cost approximately five 
hundred dollars. Films will need to be rented 
and their cost will vary according to quality 
and quantity. 

A suitable screen for moving pictures 
will be needed. It may be advisable to pur- 
chase a small wall-type or shadow box 
screen, as well as a large screen. The large 
screen should measure one-sixth of the length 
of the room to be effective. Screens should 
be beaded and, if desirable, may be mounted 
on a folding stand. 
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Both screens can be purchased for approxi- 
mately one hundred twenty five dollars. 

In time all instructional rooms may be 
equipped for visual aids. Until then, one 
room should be attractively and properly ar- 
ranged and groups brought to it. 


Who Should Operate Equipment 


In each community, school or organization, 
there are people who can operate equipment. 
Ability to operate devices, however, is not 
enough. The operator must be available— 
not out of town, nor in another organiza- 
tion. Someone must be available when 
needed on weekdays, nights and Sundays. 
Preferably, each piece of equipment should 
have its own operator, and an apprentice. 
Each one should be trained and tested by the 
Audio-Visual Committee. 

Quite often the janitor is trained to set 
up the equipment and is its custodian. Main- 
tenance of equipment should be the duty of 
one person on the Committee for Audio- 
Visuals; or one student coming at a stated 
time, well-trained and well-paid for his skill. 


Personalized Audio-Visual Instruction 


It should be emphasized here that make- 
shift equipment should not be used. Stands 
and tables for holding equipment, electric 
outlets, blackout drapes and all other de- 
vices should be adequate. This is no place 
for undue economy. 

Thus largely within the limits of a budget 
the instructional aids will be selected which: 

1. Will do the best job, 

2. Are tailored to the place where they 

will be used, 

3. Can be operated by the instructors who 

will use them. 

If there is still doubt as to the proper 
selection to make, perhaps a conference 
with sales representatives of the various de- 
vices may help toward the correct decision. 
However, in doubt or not, it is always a good 
practice to try first out various aids, remem- 
bering always that no matter how clever or 
beautiful an aid may be, if it does not im- 
prove instruction, it is a waste of money. 


Consultant And Booker 


Each organization must have someone 
who will continuously review materials; who 
will keep up-to-date on new equipment and 
can serve as a booker for the various depart- 


ments, groups, branches and/or instructors, 

This function is very important, for an or. 
ganization cannot use what it does not know 
about, or what it cannot find. 

The consultant and booker functions may 
be given to one person. Is so, his job is to 
assemble catalogs and lists‘ and to keep 
abreast of new materials by reading the te. 
views, articles and advertisements in current 
magazines. This person could file reviews 
of films; attend previews; visit other or- 
ganizations to see material with which he 
is not familiar. He could also secure ma- 
terials for the Committee to discuss. 

The consultant and booker can also check 
over curriculums, programs of study and out. 
lines in advance. This will enable him to 
make suggestions regarding the introduction 
of new units. This person must also keep in 
mind special days and events and remind 
his people to book materials early. He will 
also need to help with bookings and act as 
the librarian of slides and films. 


Training Trainers 
Selecting an aid and carefully testing its 


effectiveness might seem to be an adequate 
precautionary measure. Unfortunately, it is 
not. The finest film, chart, meeting outline 
or plan, cannot survive poor handling by an 
instructor who has not been thoroughly 
trained in the skillful use of the particular 
aid furnished him.? 

Educational programs should begin with 
the training of departmental, unit or group 
leaders, supervisors and instructors. The 
Audio-Visual Committee should prepare and 
hold a short training course for them. The 
first session (two hours) might include 
the examination of equipment that they 
could use. The second two hour session 
might include showing of slides, film-strips 
and movies of materials suitable and avail- 
able. The third two hour session might offer 
training which would help instructors © 
make the most effective, personalized use of 
audio-visual aids and devices. 





Bibliography 


Write to Department of Visual Education, Inter- 
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For further details consult Preparation and Use of 
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published by Prentice-Hall, 1949. 
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SECRETARIAL SKILL 
FROM DISC RECORDER 


by Mary ANN ENGLISH 
Dept. of Secretarial Training, Wright Junior College, Chicago 





Secretarial teachers, concerned with re- in shorthand, and to write them correctly, 


cording and reproducing sound, turn with 
inquiring mind to the range of audio ma- 
terials to see what there is there to help them 
train students in acquiring the multiple 
secretarial skills. The secretarial teachers at 
Wright Junior College are more fortunate 
than others in their field for they found in 
the unusually well-equipped audio-visual sec- 
tion of the Wright College Library a wide 
range of audio devices with which to experi- 
ment. 

First of all, there were the “listening sta- 
tions,” ten of them, already in use by the 
foreign language, the music, and the drama 
departments. 

What, you ask, is a “listening station”? A 
listening station is a phonographic device by 
which as many as six people can listen to a 
recording through earphones. No sound can 
be heard except through the earphones; thus 
the station can be where other activities 
are going on without causing distraction. 
Technically, the listening station is a high 
fidelity reproducer with a pickup arm and 
amplifier electronically matched to a high 
fidelity crystal earphone set. 

This, we believed, was a device that would 
lend itself to the improvement of short- 
hand writing and to an increase in the speed 
at which a student takes dictation. Students 
could be given listening assignments in much 
the same way that they might be given read- 
ing assignments in the library. 

To understand why the reproducer inter- 
ested us, perhaps it will be well to explain a 
little of the problem of shorthand teaching. 

In the beginning course it is necessary for 
the student to learn how words are written 
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while at the same time acquiring some skill 
—that is, some fluency and speed—in writing 
connected material. You can see that this 
third step requires repetition. The teacher 
must dictate sentences and paragraphs 
containing words falling under the principle 
she is teaching. To acquire mastery, the stu- 
dents must write these sentences and para- 
graphs over and over again. Essential as it is, 
this takes so much time! 

In the advanced courses, the students are 
expected to know the theory of the short- 
hand system they write so well that no 
further drill is required. But to acquire 
the multiple skill of transcribing letters that 
can be mailed, much has to be learned. The 
student must increase his skill in the use of 
English. He must write grammatically; he 
must punctuate, spell, capitalize, and hyhen- 
ate correctly. He must do all these at the 
same time that he is learning to read short- 
hand faster and to typewrite beautiful letters 
in all accepted forms. 

During the time that the teacher is at- 
tempting to integrate these skills, she must 
keep before her mind constantly the need 
for increasing the shorthand writing speed 
to a rate acceptable in business. Just as in 
the beginning course, this requires repeti- 
tion—on the part of the teacher as well as 
the student—unless the teacher's time can 
be released by some automatic device. This 
need of both student and the teacher is one 
that was happily solved by the “listening 
stations. 

But unlike the drama, music, and foreign 
language teachers, for which there was avail- 
able a wide choice of ready-made recordings, 
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the teachers of Pitman shorthand had no 
available material. We had to make our 
own. All the records we used were pro- 
duced at Wright on one of our own disc re- 
corders. (A disc recorder is a device for 
converting the spoken word into grooves 
of an acetate disc similar to the shellac re- 
cording that we have in our homes. ) 

Two teachers of beginning shorthand, 
Miss Gladys Hamilton and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Darnell, put on disc all the dictation material 
they expected the students to master in the 
first course. The teachers are now free in 
class to refine the students’ writing, and to 
work for accuracy and understanding. 

For the advanced courses, articles from the 
Pitman Journal as well as from other suitable 
sources were recorded at rates varying from 
80 to 120 words a minute. 

After the recordings were made, a short- 
hand copy of the material dictated was either 
placed in the folder with the record, or the 
student was directed at the beginning of the 
record to the place in a book where the 
notes could be found. 

Students are assigned to the stations for 


homework or for remedial work. Specific 
directions are given them. They are directed 
first to take the dictation; second, to leave the 
station and read their notes; third, to correct 
their notes from the perfect shorthand copy, 
and fourth, to repeat the dictation until they 
can write with ease. A test is given to see 
that the material has been mastered. 

A student who fails the test because she 
has not taken sufficient dictation or because 
she needs repeated and repeated practice 
may take the record out on her library card, 
It can be played on any phonograph. The 
record, being acetate, is unbreakable. | 
wears as well as a standard shellac record— 
perhaps 500 playings, if it is used with care 
on modern reproducers with light-weight 
pick-up arms. 

The “listening station” adds even more 
flexibility to the dictation courses. The 
teacher may take a record to the classroom, 
and while it is being played on a recorder, 
take dictation while the students watch so 
that they may have an example of skillful 
writing. 

(Continued on Page 235) 


For Reading and Reference 


Classics for the Library Shelf 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY, by ORAZIO MARUCCHI, 
translated and adapted by Hubert Vecchierello, O.F.M., Ph.D. Translated 
from the volume into which Marucchi compressed his monumental treatise 
on the relics of Christian antiquity, this richly illustrated manual is a 
brilliant example of his gift of popularizing the work of erudite scholars. 
Priests, religious, seminarians, scholars will find in it a wealth of material for 
broadening and deepening their knowledge of Church history, dogma, 
liturgy and primitive art and architecture. Text contains valuable bibliog- 
raphy and index, detailed topographical charts, wy es of footnotes, and 
over two hundred photographic reproductions. pp. $3.50 


CATHOLIC LITURGICS, by RICHARD STAPPER, S.T.D., translated and 
adapted by David Baier, O.F.M. S.T.D. A recent revision of the work 
of the great European liturgist; of unique value either as a textbook for 
active study or a reference work in connection with topics of special re- 
search. True scholarly leaven for the liturgical movement. 394 pp., 16 


plates, $3.00 
Dept. 4-1588 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON 3 New JERSEY 
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A TIME FOR PLANNING: 
AUDIO-VISUAL TOOLS 
IN A SMALLER COLLEGE 


By SisTER MARY WINIFRED, C.S.J. 
Librarian, St. Josepbh’s College for Women, Brooklyn, New York 





“To maintain an audio-visual service di- 
vision in the library thirty per cent must be 
added to the present library budget”. . . 
“We've had a liberal yearly allowance ever 
since the president first decided to give us a 
thousand dollars to get started” . . . “Audio- 
visual aids are not really expensive if the 
results are taken into account” . . . These 
are some of the remarks which librarians 
hear from their colleagues who have em- 
barked on a library-centered audio-visual 
program. 

Must librarians whose book budgets are 
never quite adequate deprive faculty and 
students of the advantages of these newer 
media of communication? 

If a librarian is convinced that, in spite of 
financial handicaps, audio-visual services 
ought to be undertaken, he will find that a 
number of questions are immediately raised 
by the administration, by the faculty, by fel- 
low librarians and by himself. For example: 

Is the college library the best place for 
such services? Isn't it better to leave the ac- 
quisition, organization and use of these aids 
to individual faculty members? Perhaps, one 
department, for instance, the Education De- 
partment, should be in charge? Why not 
introduce an entirely mew department for 
such service? 

This subject has been discussed at length 
in books and journals. The general con- 
sensus has been reached that centralization, 
either in the library or in a new administra- 
tive unit, is desirable. Hoban,! Seaton,? and 
other experts have concluded that in a small 
institution, it is both logical and economical 
to centralize audio-visual aids and services in 
the library. 

On a larger scale than that which will ever 
be reached by the average small college li- 
brary, Raynard Swank has established these 
services in the library at the University of 
Oregon. He maintains that audio-visual aids 
should be integrated with printed aids since 


both are used for the same ultimate purpose 
in the same educational process and serve to 
supplement rather than replace each other. 
“When administered with vision and a clear 
understanding of educational objectives, their 
combination in the library should result not 
in the neglect of audio-visual services but in 
a broader and more adequate philosophy of 
the library itself-a philosophy involving both 
types of aids in new relationships.”* 

Charles J. Hoban, Jr. states that in smaller 
communities separate services for printed and 
audio-visual materials cannot be “justified in 
terms of duplicating overhead, housing facil- 
ities, and personnel”.* As a result of a sur- 
vey of various types of programs, Helen 
Seaton of the American Council on Educa- 
tion concluded that those systems where these 
materials were organized as an integral part 
of the library were outstanding for their 
ability to get information irto the hands 
of the teachers.° 


Are there enough materials available on the 
college level to warrant these services? 


Teachers colleges must include the use of 
audio-visual aids in their curricula because 
their graduates will frequently be called 
upon to use them when they are teaching in 
elementary or secondary schools. Librarians 
in these institutions are often responsible for 
acquiring and organizing materials which 
are not on the maturity level of their stu- 
dents. But, what about the liberal arts col- 
lege? There is no question that recordings, 
flat pictures, objects and slides may be very 
useful in this type of institution. On the 
other hand, the belief that there are few suit- 
able films and filmstrips is by no means un- 
founded. 

However, the stock of films and filmstrips 
on the college and adult level is gradually 
being increased. In recent years, McGraw- 
Hill has been working on a series of 16mm. 
sound motion pictures and 35mm. silent fol- 
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low-ups strips which are correlated with 
some of their textbooks. A series of five 
films and five filmstrips are available for each 
of the following college texts: Schorling’s 
Student Teaching, Diehl’s Textbook of 
Healthful Living, Hurlock’s Child Develop- 
ment, Williamson's Counseling Adolescents 
and De Young's Introduction to American 
Public Education. Silent filmstrips have 
been produced for Ferguson's books on 
American government, McFarland’s Account- 
ing Fundamentals, and Samuelson’s Eco- 
nomics, in cooperation with the American 
Association of Physics Teachers for college 
physics. McGraw also sells both the United 
Nation Films and those produced by the 
International Film Foundation. 

In an article which appeared in the August 
1949 issue of American Political Science Re- 
view, Ruth Weintraub reported the results 
of a survey of 148 insitutions conducted co- 
operatively by the American Political Science 
Association, the Office of Education and the 
Federal Security Agency. This survey indi- 
cated that the most useful films in political 
science come from British sources—the one 
entitled “General Election” being the most 
outstanding. The list of forty-seven films ap- 
pended to this article and considered most 
useful by these institutions, and the fourteen 
films and three filmstrips used at Hunter will 
ay value in selecting material for this 

eld. 


In 1948 Notre Dame University launched 
a large scale audio-visual program. If one 
of its objectives is attained, eventually 
Catholic colleges will be able to look to this 
university as a source of films and other aids 
in practically any field. 

Although a study which was made of the 
films indexed in one of the volumes of the 
Educational Film Guide revealed that 81.5 
per cent of the films listed are on the college 
and adult level,’ many of these will never be 
purchased by colleges because they frequent- 
ly do not deal with small teaching areas. 
Since no aid approximates actual experience 
to the extent that an educational film does, 
it is hoped that in time there will be more 
films suitable for college classes. 


Should the college rent or purchase films? 


Several formulas have been worked out to 
help the administrator decide whether a 
film should be bought or borrowed. The 


factors which must be taken into considera. 
tion are: the number of times the film js 
used, its availability when needed, its physi- 
cal and dated life, and the cost of renting 
over a period of years contrasted with the 
purchase price. A cardinal principle which 
will probably never be violated by the college 
librarian of limited means is: Never pur. 
chase a film until it has been previewed by its 
potential users. The per capita cost of films 
may be considerably lower than the per 
capita cost of library books, but the program 
of buying films should be a slow and highly 
selective process. 

If a librarian decides to build up gradually 
a collection of basic films, the initial outlay 
can be lowered. Several companies have 
worked out plans which are to the ad- 
vantage of the library with a limited income. 
Coronet Films, Inc., for instance, permits a 
college to have a library of films on hand for 
regular use if the institution pays a dollar or 
a dollar and a half per month per reel for 
black-and-white prints and two dollars to 
three dollars per month per reel for prints 
in color. At the end of two, three or four 
years, according to the payment schedule 
followed, the library will own five or more 
reels without any additional cost. In the 
meantime the institution has had the full 
use of the films. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. has 
several “lease-to-own” plans. A yearly bud- 
get of less than a hundred dollars provides 
for the possession and use of basic films. 
Other companies, for example Association 
and Brandon, have adopted a plan whereby 
small libraries can in exchange for an annual 
fee have a basic library of films on hand at all 
times. Under this latter type of plan any 
film in which the local interest has waned 
can be returned to the company.® 


Cooperative ownership is another plan 
worth considering. A group of neighboring 
colleges could conceivably cut the costs of 
purchasing films in this way since member- 
ship would entail only the purchase of one 
film a year but would entitle each college 0 
the free use of all the films deposited by the 
cooperating institutions. An example of co 
operation on a wider scale, however, is the 
Co-op Parish Activities Service in Effingham, 
Illinois. Any c rative member is ¢0- 
titled to use the library of visual aids of « 
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religious nature assembled there. 

As the demand for films and other aids 
increases the costs will probably decrease. 
Ac present many companies have to have 
sponsorship of some kind to meet the cost 
of producing educational films. 

When librarians think of audio-visual 
services they tend to view films as a must. 
lon't it possible to give adequate service in 
most fields with other types of aids? 

This tendency which is not limited to li- 
brarians—has led to the neglect of the less 
glamorous and relatively inexpensive aids 
such as filmstrips, slides, flat pictures, even 
charts and maps. Yet each has a unique 
contribution to make to the educational pro- 
cess. For most small libraries a collection 
of 2” x 2” slides would be a most satisfactory 
first choice. |Commercially-manufactured 
ones can often be purchased at a reasonable 
price while those produced by staff members 
and students may be excellent as well as inex- 
pensive. Slides are particularly useful for 


courses in art and civilization, but have limit- 
less possibilities for the ingenious. More- 
over, individual lecturers can adapt a collec- 


tion of these slides to their course require- 
ments more easily than they can adapt films 
and filmstrips. These aids are a “natural” for 
the library, too, because they permit indi- 
vidual study without requiring a change in 
the library's physical setup. 

The College Art Association has de- 
veloped a basic collection of 4,000 black-and- 
white 2” x 2” slides particularly useful in art 
and architecture courses. The total cost of 
the collection is four hundred dollars. This 
set may be obtained from University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

If a librarian cannot invest so much 
money at one time in slides, he may be glad 
to learn that the Herbert E. Budek Com- 
pany, 55 Poplar Avenue, Hackensack, New 
Jersey, is a promising source of a similar type 
of filmstrip which can be made into slides 
quite easily. These were recommended to us 
by an art teacher in one of our Catholic 
colleges where they have been used success- 
fully for the past two years. So far film- 
strips are available in series for ancient art, 
general art appreciation, history of art from 
Constantine to the present, the history of 
American art and the art of Michelangelo. 
Before the Fall, sixty new titles will be ready. 
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Since mounted 2”x2” slides and 
314” x 4” slides are available for one of the 
series, the “History of American Art”, a com- 
parison of prices will indicate how much 
one can save by making one's own slides. 


History of American Art 
(Set of twelve filmstrips) 

Single frame filmstrips $ 33.00 per set 

Double frame filmstrips 38.50 per set 

2” x 2” glass-mounted slides 125.00 per set 

34%4”x4” slides 350.00 per set 
This same company sells a slide viewer with 
a magnification of 1.2 for $6.50 and film for 
the amateur slide maker. (For $2.20 it is 
possible to purchase one hundred feet of 
35mm. fine grain positive film which will 
yield eight fandred 2” x 2” slides and for 
$25.00, two hundred 314” wide film yielding 
six hundred slides. ) 

Probably the best single source for slides, 
filmstrips and other visual aids is the So- 
ciety of Visual Education in Chicago. There 
are numerous other sources, for example, 
films slides are being produced by John 
Wiley & Sons which are designed to stress 
the why of a subject rather than the how. 
This company aims to produce the “best 
visual aids possible for all around use within 
the reach of the small college budget.”? 

Color slides—especialy glass slides—are 
more attractive, but they are correspondingly 
much more expensive. The small college 
may well consider them a luxury to be 
acquired very gradually. In instances where 
it is desirable to show color, the balopticon 
for projecting flat pictures can be used in 
conjunction with the 2”x2” slide projec- 
tor. 


Are there any other visual aids which 
are within the budget of the average small 
college library? 

Filmstrips—except when sound is added— 
serve the same purpose as slides and other 
pictorial material, but while the former are 
more compact for storage purposes they are 
also less flexible for classroom use. Flat pic- 
tures which many libraries have been collec- 
ting for years have had their value increased 
by technological improvements in printing 
and projection. Faculty members are often 
quite willing to help in building up such a 
collection. A neglected area in some li- 
braries is the collection of postcards and 
miniature kodachrome stereographs. In a 
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recent issue of Educational Screen, J. B. Wat- 
son, Jr. described an invention which makes 
it possible to utilize stereographs on a group 
basis. For as little as $22.85 ten people 
can view stereographs at once. The only 
additional expense for larger groups is an 
outlay for polaroid spectacles costing ap- 
roximately fifteen cents a pair.'° In the 
aan the modernized version of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ invention may be suitable 
for the college classroom. 


Can the small college library afford te- 
cordings? 

Many small college libraries will have 
begun their collection of recordings in disc 
form without committing themselves to ex- 
tensive audio-visual services. The upheaval 
in the recording field which was started 
nearly four years ago has helped in various 
ways to bring down the cost of acquiring a 
collection. In the New York area there 
have been numerous sales of 78 r.p.m. musi- 
cal discs. Then the newer records are 
cheaper—a long playing record will often 
cost considerably less than an album of 78 
r.p.m. records covering the same amount of 
material. Certain record stores give large 
discounts on records. The Baker & Taylor 
Company, a familiar name to all of us, has 
expanded their services to include non- 
breakable records. The company will allow 
from ten to thirty per cent discount on these 
records, depending upon the source of the 
record and the number p 

Some idea of the amount of m that 
one may need to spend can be pe mes Phe 
two articles written by librarians at the En- 
och Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. Kather- 
ine Conger, author of one of the articles, 
believes that a satisfactory basic collection 
of records would cost about $500, but that 
$1000 is needed to set up a representative 
collection which will include standard sym- 
phonies, tone poems, concertos, overtures, 
vocal and instrumental recitals, folksong and 
operatic selections.'! Just about a year ago, 
Richard Hart of the same library wrote that 
it has been his experience that less than a 
hundred titles in the non-musical recording 
field are brought out in a single year. An 
annual appropriation of $300 takes care of 
the needs of this large library.!2 It should, 
therefore, be a fairly inexpensive proposition 
for most colleges, to acquire a nuclear col- 


lection of recorded literature. 


You have shown some of the ways of cut. 
ting costs im acquiring audio-visual aids, but 
you will have to admst that equipment is ex. 
pensive. How can this problem be handled 
in the average college library? 

Since some of the equipment needed for a 
full audio-visual program is very costly, ir 
would be advisable for the college librarian 
to adopt the policy of not buying equipment 
which will not be used in the library. A 
survey of the equipment already on the 
campus may be very revealing. If this equip. 
ment is relocated wherever possible and de- 
sirable, the initial outlay for equipment can 
be reduced to some extent. 

In the April, 1947 issue of the Catholic 
Library World, Dr. Helen Butler quoted 
the minimum goal in supplying equipment 
recommended by Helen Seaton in A Measure 
for Audio-visual Programs in Schools. 
Many colleges will learn after an initial sur- 
vey of equipment that they have surpassed 
the minimum requirements in regard to some 
apparatus. To add to this equipment they 
may adopt a plan similar to M. L. Shane's 
“add-a-unit-a-year” plan. The first year he 
bought a portable long-wave radio, an elec- 
trical phonograph, a filmstrip projector and 
a screen. The next year he added a motion- 
picture projector, a portable public address 
system, a miniature slide projector and an- 
other screen; the third year, a glass slide pro- 
jector, an all-wave radio, three stereoscopes, 
am Opaque projector and a third screen. Re- 
corders, other projectors, and transcription 
players were to be bought later.'4 No col- 
lege will or can follow this plan exactly, but 
it serves as an indication that building up an 
audio-visual program does not necessarily 
entail applying for the equivalent of a Car- 
negie grant. Long term planning is the bet- 
ter procedure. 

Excellent criteria for the selection of 


equipment may be found in the many hand- 


books on audio-visual services. Margaret 
Rufsvold devotes a chapter to equipment 
in her Audio-visual School Library Service 
(American Library Association, 1949). Her 
criteria used in connection with a modified 
version of the charts which appear on pages 
90 to 92 of the same book may serve as 4 
guide for developing equi t and facilities 
even on the college level. Particularly help- 
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ful in a developmental program will be the 
ies which the librarian will record in the 


columns entiled, “Existing Equipment Inade- 
quately Used”, ws Equipment Ade- 
quately Used”, * Not Met By Ex- 
isting Equipment”. 

In buying equipment it is well to try out 
several makes under similar conditions. 
Likewise studying the Consumer's Research 
Bulletin or the results of the Library Journal's 
comparison shopping and consulting the 
Consumers Union, 38 E. First Sereet, New 
York 3, will minimize the possibility of a 
poor buy. For example, in the March 15, 
1949 issue of Library Journal this fact was 
emphasized: One frequently pays for the 
cabinet and the trademark when one pur- 
chases a high-priced phonograph. It is pos- 
sible for the physics department or a radio 
serviceman to make an excellent phonograph 
on the premises. A fifty-cent pamphlet giv- 
ing directions for this can be obtained from 
the Consumers Union. 


What printed aids are available for select- 
ing these materials? 

The most obvious aids for the selection of 
films are the Educational Film Guide, part 
two of which lists only those films recom- 
mended by forty visual aids experts of the 
United States and Canada; the Blue Book of 
l6mm. Films, published by Educational 
Screen of Chicago which though reasonable 
in price cannot be used as a ready refer- 
ence tool to the extent that the Wilson pub- 
lication can; the Educators Guide to Free 
Films published by Educators Progress Ser- 
vice of Randolph, Wisconsin, and the lists 
put out by the Government Printing Office 
in Washington. Some very good catalogs 
are distributed free by film libraries. That 
published by the Audio-Visual Center of 
Indiana University is exceptionally good. 

Film evaluations are a regular feature of 
such magazines as the Audio-visual Guide, 
Booklist, Educational Screen, Library Journal, 
Occupations, Saturday Review of Literature 
and See and Hear. Since August, 1951, 
Phychological Abstracts has added a new 
sub-section devoted to films which is in- 
formational rather than critical. The Catho- 
lic Educator has an excellent audio-visual 
section in which materials for college teach- 
ing are sometimes included. 

Some of the aforementioned magazines al- 


so review other teaching aids, particularly 
recordings. The emphasis in the Library 
Journal is on musical recordings and until 
recently Philip Miller of the New York Pub- 
lic Library used to designate which of the 
recordings were most suitable for the small 
collection. Longer articles which appeared 
in the same magazine may guide in the selec- 
tion of both musical and non-musical rec- 
ords: “Aristocrats of the Turntable” by Sid- 
ney Goldstein'> and “Music America Loves 
Best” by Gilbert Chase.'® 

Paul Affelder’s How to Build a Record 
Library (N. Y., Dutton, 1947) is still valu- 
able for the planned collection of 78 r.p.m. 
discs. The Gramophone Encyclopedia, of 
course, is a standard reference tool. Accord- 
ing to Philip Miller, the best guide to his- 
torical musical recordings is Robert Bauer's 
New Catalogue of Historical Records, which 
is published in London by Sidgwick and 
Johnson, Ltd. For only one dollar, the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress will send 
a library its cumulated index of records re- 
ceived. This is more than just a list, for by 
a system of plusses and minuses, the com- 
bined opinion of several critics is indicated. 
The W. Schwann Company of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, distributes through local deal- 
ers a monthly catalog of long-playing records 
which is quite comprehensive. 

A basic guide for filmstrips printed prior 
to 1947 is Vera Falconer’s Filmstrip (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1948). An H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany publication takes up its list where the 
McGraw-Hill publication leaves off. The 
same company which publishes the guide to 
free films also puts out the Educators Guide 
to Free Slide Films. Dewey & Dewey, Inc. 
of Kenosha, Wisconsin, manufactures and 
distributes filmstrips for the U.S. Office of 
Education, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and a number of state universities. Many 
of their filmstrips sell for as little as one 
dollar. 

Guides to other types of aids are listed 
in a numbers of the Subscription Books 
Bulletin. One source of many types of free 
and inexpensive audio-visual aids is the 
School Service Division of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Most of our faculty members have never 
taken courses in audto-visual education and 
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tend to “teach the way they were taught.” 
How can we overcome this difficulty? 


The college library staff alone or in col- 
laboration with other personnel can contri- 
bute to the inservice-training of their 
colleagues in the following ways: First, they 
can publicize the various handbooks on the 
usefulness of these aids in the educational 
process. While most of these were not writ- 
ten for the college teacher, some of the prin- 
ciples are applicable. Secondly, they can 
check the sections in F. Dean McClusky’s 
A-V Bibliography (Dubuque, Iowa, William 
C. Brown, 1950) which are geared to the 
college level; worthwhile material might be 
listed or abstracted for faculty members. 
Finally, they can tactfully invite faculty mem- 
bers to previews of films and filmstrips like 
those listed below: 


“Instructional Films: New Way to Greater 
Education” (Coronet); “Using the Class- 
room Film” (Encyclopaedia Britannica) ; 
“Accent on Learning” (Ohio State Univer- 
sity); “Introducing Filmstrips” (National 
Film Board of Canada); “Language of 
Graphs” (Coronet). 


Does not the processing of these materials 
require special training? 

With adaptations, which any trained li- 
brarian can easily apply, these educational 
aids can be readily organized for use in spite 
of their packaging. The H. W. Wilson com- 
pany guides for films and filmstrips are an 
aid to the cataloger in the choice of classi- 
fication and subject headings. Now that the 
Library of Congress has begun to distribute 
printed cards for films and filmstrips in its 
collection, the processing of these materials 
should be relatively simple. The Library of 
Congress has also published this year rules 
for descriptive cataloging of motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips. 


Are there any norms for budgeting audio- 
visual services? 


Budgets have had to be increased to some 
extent wherever a total audio-visual pro- 
gram has been adopted, for example, thirty 
per cent in the case of Ball State Teachers 
College’? and substantially in the Central 
College in Missouri!®. This may be dis- 
couraging for few librarians have all the 
funds they deem necessary for book-buying. 


On the other hand, no librarian has put of 
all book-buying until she received what 
would be considered an optimum budget for 
this purpose. An analogous situation exists 
in regard to the purchase of audio-visual aids, 
It would be legitimate to include in the an. 
nual budget presented to the president an 
estimate for these aids over and above the 
amount required for books and periodicals 
You have, no doubt, observed that the US. 
Office of Education provides space for just 
such a record in the statistical report sent to 
libraries. 

In justifying such an addition to the 
budget it may be desirable to indicate what 
demands have been made upon the library 
for this type of material; what use has been 
made of audio-visual aids already in the li- 
brary, or on the campus, if this is ascertain- 
able; what would be the result to the educa- 
tional program if reductions were made in 
one service in order to provide the other; 
and finally, what are the educational and 
economic advantages of concentrating service 
of these aids in the library. 


As in book-buying, a long term program 
should be planned and a desiderata, list of 
aids or types of aids compiled. While it has 
been the experience of some librarians that 
purchasing a few aids each year for all de- 
partments as a promise of things to come 
is a satisfactory procedure, a developmental 
plan which would permit the purchase of 
slides one year, filmstrips the next and so on 
might prove a better policy in another situa- 
tion. A third practice might be to build up 
a desiderata list of materials considered es- 
sential for each department and to allocate 
most of the funds for audio-visual aids to a 
= department each year according to 
need. 


Minimum and optimum standards for ex- 
penditures for these services have not been 
set up as yet. Such surveys as have been 
made indicate that the larger the number of 
people served by the school or library the 
smaller the amount per capita which has 
been spent. For instance, a study of eight 
Ohio colleges and universities indicated that 
expenses for materials, equipment and sal- 
aries ranged between ninety cents and eight 
dollars per student with a median at a dol- 
lar and forty-four cents.'9 
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Finally, where shall we begin? 
A recommendation made eight years ago 
still holds for the small college library— 
“This is the time for planning—a time 
js Rememte yoserg 
opment of speci- 


for big ideas backed 


sense and step-by-step 
fications for the future. . . 
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OUR BUSY TAPE RECORDER’ 


By SistER Mary AGNETTA, Fel. O.S.F. 
Band Conductor, 
Immaculate Heart of Mary Home for Children, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Our tape recorder is certainly a very busy 
mechanical device. If it could speak for itself, 
it would, without any doubt, boast of the services 
it renders in the educational and social life of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary Home for Children. 
The Recorder continually travels from one teacher 
to another, from the Superintendent's office to the 
Social Workers, from the Auditorium to the Gym 
Hall, and from the general maintenance shops to 
the kitchen crew; helping not only all the mem- 
bers in the teaching and child training staff, but 
also teaching and entertaining the young clients 
who reside at the Institution. 


The Recorder in the School 


Recordings on various subjects are obtained 
from a local Radio Equipment Company. These 
recordings are correlated with specific lessons in 
Science, History, Health, and others. 
following a recorded article are more vital, interest 
span is longer, discussions are more animated, and 
retention of facts is better. Some children, who 
formerly showed a dislike for certain subjects, 
now look forward to a class period where the 
Recorder is utilized. 

Every teacher uses the Recorder together with 
film strips and a slide projector. teacher 
first prepares the script, records it, and then plays 
it while the picture is projected on the screen. 

_ Every teacher is also required to record one 
l. First Prizewinni ucational 


paper, Educati Recording 
Contest, . . : 
7 New Youk ¢ AacoSonm, Inc., 444 Madison 


day’s lesson to be used in case of her absence. 
The substitute teacher can easily take over the 
work and carry on the lesson in the class. 

Almost every school Assembly program is 
recorded. The class members, who put on a 
program, love to listen “how the whole thing 
sounded” as they say it. Parts of the program 
are recorded during the rehearsals for check-ups 
and corrections. The behavior and attention of 
the entire school audience has improved since 
we started to make recordings of the programs. 
The children love to listen to these playbacks 
while they assemble in the Auditorium for a 
movie film or when played over the Public Ad- 
dress System. 

Remedial Reading Clinic is conducted in the 
school. With the use of the Recorder, the chil- 
dren progressed so remarkably in reading that 
some have graduated from the Clinic. That 
is, they have reached their respective reading 
grade levels. Marked improvement is most notice- 
able in diction and phrasing. You don’t have to 
tell the child how his reading sounds. The Re- 
corder tells him. The child makes his own con- 
clusion and resolution—namely, to strive to 
advance in more efficient reading. It is very 
interesting to watch the children’s reactions as 
they listen to their own reading while the Recorder 
plays back. A great use is made of the Monitor 
or the head phones. A child may listen through 
the Monitor to his own reading or somebody else's 
better reading played back without disturbing the 
rest of the group. 
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The church choir and the school chorus make 
extensive use of the Recorder. No new selection 
is ever rendered for the public until it is checked 
and corrected after listening to the recordings. 
The teacher's work in Community Singing is 
greatly alleviated with the recent development 
and wide use of the Tape Recorder. It is not an 
easy matter to teach new Community Songs to 
a whole mass of children, and to split the crowd 
into groups requires more time for the under- 
taking. Now, with the Recorder, time and energy 
are saved. New songs are recorded by the teacher 
herself or by a higher grade. These are played 
as a preview during the Community Singing. 
The young audience, in no time, learns new 
songs. This method is especially helpful in learn- 
ing the popular tunes recorded from the radio. 

The cheer leaders cannot be missed. Teaching 
new cheers to the special group or to the whole 
school, is immensely simplified now. The teacher 
records the cheer herself. And, as in Community 
Singing, the Recorder assists the teacher. 

In the instrumental field we are now obtaining 
superior results as compared with previous re- 
hearsals. The Recorder has proven to be a valu- 
able means of stimulating the study of scales and 
intervals in the Band and Orchestra. The intona- 
tion is more accurate and the tones clearer. The 
children do not like to hear their sour notes 
played back to them. The individual players 
record their memorized scales to compare them 
with more proficient players. 

The Recorder also serves as an assistant in 
Band and Orchestra practice. While I am teach- 
ing one section, a boy in the adjoining room, 
practices his solo with the piano accompaniment 
recorded. In teaching trombone, clarinet or bari- 
tone section, I use this system. The boys learn 
their harmony parts. But when it comes to en- 
semble playing, they very often get lost. So, I 
have the cornet or saxaphone melody parts re- 
corded. The troubled group practices the harmony 
parts with the melody parts recorded. This has 
proven to be of great success. 

Sometimes it is impossible for the boys to 
practice their instrumental duets together. So, 
again, I have each part recorded separately. The 
boy with the solo part can practice with the 
harmony part recorded or vice versa. This method 
greatly improves the boys’ proficiency on their 
instruments and increases the interest and desire 
to practice. 

We have a seventh grade boy of special interest. 
He comes to the Music Room as much as three 
times a day to practice on his saxophone, since 
he wishes to join a dance orchestra when he grows 
up. At the start of his music lessons his rhythm 
was very poor, and in parades he would never 
march in step. In ensemble playing, he would 
pop out with his loud saxophone notes in wrong 
places. I had the percussion parts for his music 
recorded. The boy practiced with the Tape Re- 
corder playing the drum parts for him. The boy 
improved in rhythm markedly. He even marches 
better. 

As we have a Band of youngsters from grades 
four to eight, we very often find boys who have 
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difficulty marching in step in parades. Marching 
in step, keeping straight ranks, and playing music 
is all too complicated for some boys. Here again, 
the Tape Recorder gives its valuable aid. W. 
record the Band marches. The boys with diff. 
culty in marching learn the maneuvers much 
faster in the Gym Hall listening to their own 
recorded marches. 

To test the soloist’s memory skills, we ask the 
boy to join in and play with the Recorder in any 
part of the music which he himself recorded. This 
has proven to be a great force in increasing the 
powers of memory, thus enabling the players to 
give better renditions of their solos for programs. 

We also use the Recorder for the study of 
proper instrumental balance in small ensemble 
groups. The Junior High Pep Band group is 
especially interested in playing dance music and 
— tunes. We record the tunes from the 
radio and study the expressions and dynamics, 
The boys try to imitate, at least in some degree, 
the professional rendition of various arrangements. 


The Recorder in Social Work 
Recorded articles on child training always 
precede the periodical staff meetings. The re- 
corded material serves as a source of information 
and inspiration to the staff. 
We have already tried the following: Important 
speeches at Conferences and Institutes were re- 
corded. These were played and discussed by the 
staff members who could not attend the meetings 
but had “to stay home with the children.” 
The Superindent’s time is budgeted. Therefore, 
many of her suggestions are simply recorded for 
the teachers, workers, and even children. 
In addition to the dictaphone in the office, a 
great use is made of the Tape Recorder. The 
secretary finds it very convenient to type the 
recorded material. 
The Recorder in Social Life 

Every amateur hour at the Home is recorded. 
Solo or group singing, recitations at parties, and 
various social gatherings are put on the magnetic 
tape. These are played during the visiting hours 
in the Assembly Hall. The children’s visitors 
love to listen to the youngsters’ performances. 
Favorite piano music suitable for dancing, as 
well as radio music, is recorded and played at the 
older children’s social gatherings. 
The Recorder is also used as a Public Address 
System. In rooms where amplification of sound is 
required, the Tape Recorder comes in very handy. 
We would like to offer the following sugges 
tions in regard to acoustics, especially in making 
chorus and instrumental recordings. Some of 
our rooms cause reverbation of sound. Though 
the Tape Recorder itself is flawless, the very 
sensitive microphone picks up every possible 
sound, the original sound plus the reverbrated 
sound. So, for the master recordings which we 
send for the use of a local radio station, we must 
utilize the stage with sufficient drapes and curtains 
to absorb the sound. If we take any recordings 
in the Music Room, where we have metal lockers 
for the instruments, metal filing cabinets, and 
metal chairs, we simply drape the lockers and 
cabinets with discar blankets for sound absorp- 





tion. We also pull down the window shades to 
prevent sound reflection from the glass. We have 
compared the recordings in the Music Room with 
and without the home-remedy acoustics and have 
noticed a striking difference. All this preparation 
of the room for recording takes only two minutes, 
for a committee is appointed to do the assigned 
work. 

The children are now acoustically minded and 
many a discussion on the science of sound follows 
a Band or Orchestra practice, thus widening the 
children’s knowledge scope. 

When the children are writing letters to their 
parents, relatives, or frieads, they have much to 
tell them about what we are doing with the Tape 
Recorder. We get many requests from individual 
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parents who wish to listen to their child’s recorded 
singing, playing or reading. 

The following incident must be added to prove 
the wide use made of Tape Recordings. Our for- 


past six months. Upon visiting him, he would 
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or numerous trips and 
parades. a surprise in store for him 
one day. We took the Recorder to the hospital 
and played for him his favorite numbers recorded 
by the Band. 

The advantages of a Tape Recorder “have” sur- 
et See. It has aroused a great 
interest and erstanding in the cultural and 
social development of the members of our Home. 





EDUCATIONAL RECORDING! 


By SisTER Mary CONSTANCE 
St. Agnes Academy, Alliance, Nebraska 





Introduction 


We have a small school—enrollment three 
hundred and sixty—here in western Nebraska, and 
for a small school we have wonderful recording 
equipment. So that you may better understand 
the practical use we get our of our recording units, 
perhaps it would be well if I'd list our equipment. 

We have two tape recorders and a Wilcox-Gay 
disc recorder. In our Music Department we have 
twelve practice rooms—some of which have in 
addition to a piano—an electric victrola. Seven 
class rooms have combination radio-phonographs. 
We've had our recorders for three years and have 
used both the Audiodiscs and the Audiotepe. And 
I, personally, think they're wonderful. 


Music 


] am the music instructor in our school and the 
producer of our weekly radio broadcasts. We 
have a half hour program each week over our 
local station—-KCOW—and each class has its turn 
to broadcast. In the music department I use the 
tape and disc recorder in so many ways that it 
will be a little difficult to enumerate them all. 

The students of piano record on the tape their 
compositions—easy and difficult ones. They listen 
to the play back, check their mistakes, watch for 
expression, etc. They note the improvement from 
one recording to the next. When a piece is 
exceptionally well done we transfer it from the 
tape to a disc— for permanent storage in the 
school record library. We use the records from 
year to year as inspiration to other students. 

Many of the students also want discs to give 
to their friends or to keep themselves. They do 
not have to run the risk of playing the piece over 
and not doing so well—as we can just transfer it 
from the original tape to the disc. One fond 
mother had six good Audiodiscs made the other 
day of an accordion solo made on tape during 
her child's music lesson. 


_— 


|. Second award paper, Educational Recording Contest, 
pare Audio Devices, 444 Madison Ave., New 


Our voice students use the recorders even more 
than the piano students. Some pupils wish to take 
voice lessons before they can play the piano very 
well. So we record their exercises songs on 
practice discs and they can use them on the 
victrola in their practice rooms. Thus they can 
concentrate on voice technique—and they can be 
sure they have the right rhythm and tempo. Others 
who cannot play their more difficult accompani- 
ments—have one of the advanced piano pupils 
record the accompaniments on discs. In that way 
they can practice their songs daily with the accom- 
paniment without taking up much time of their 
accompanists. 

Broadcasts 

We tape our school broadcasts each week. It 
is so much easier on the teachers and on the pupils 
as they know if they make mistakes they can be 
erased and done over. Classes can hear their own 
programs. Parents can always hear their children’s 
performances. If for some reason they don’t get 
it on the air they can come up to school and hear 
it on one of the tape machines. Some mothers 
have had the entire broadcast of their little ones 
transferred to records and it usually takes four 
Audiodiscs for one broadcast. 


Other Departments 


The school tape recorder is kept in the Prin- 
cipal’s office and each teacher may take it to her 
own classroom and record whenever she wishes. 
Our High School speech classes use it for speech 
improvement. Teachers of the grades use it in their 
reading classes and for the teaching of singing. 
The Glee Club records seasonal songs req 
by the teachers. If the teachers wish, the songs 
can be transferred to records and played on the 
classroom victrolas. 


The State of Nebraska has orgainized a library 
of “Recorded Tapes for Teaching” covering 
English, Music, History, Science, etc. We may 
draw from the library at any time. 
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Extracurricular 

We use our tape not only for school purposes 
but for extracurricular activities as well. 

At our school parties we tape songs for com- 
munity singing and the result is that everyone 
joins happily in the singing. It gives them all 
confidence. 

Before our basketball games the Pep Club tapes 
their school songs and yells—and between classes 
on the day of important games the spirited yells 
are heard over the public address. 

Our latest use for the tape machine is this: we 
are having a big Christmas Cantata Pageant which 
involves the High School and the Grades. The 
Mixed Chorus is singing the Cantata while the 
grades are staging the pageantry. We'll tape the 
entire Cantata just as it will be presented at the 
program. The grade teachers can practice at their 
convenience without disturbing the High School 
classes. They can simply take the tape machine 
to the auditorium. Thus the younger children 
can get their cues, can practice their entrances and 
exits, the stage hands can practice their lighting 
and moving of scenery—all without taking up the 
time of the High School students. 

And on Christmas Day, we have concealed music 
coming all day from our Christmas crib. A speaker 
plays the carols recorded on our tape machine 
and controlled in a small room far remote from 
the Chapel and the Christmas Crib. 

One of the students remarked to me today— 
“How on earth could you teach before you got 




















the tape recorders?” And my answer? “I don’t 
know.” 
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FOR LIBRARIES! 


Our players are equipped with an extra 
jack for individual earphone listening to 
be used in Libraries, Speech Classes, etc. 
They play 
ALL SPEEDS 
78—33 1/3—45 RPM 


ALL SIZES 
7—17Y_ inches 


ALL KINDS 
Standard, 
Long Playing, 
Microgroove 
and Transcriptions. 


High Fidelity - Versatile - Low Priced. 


NEW! NEW! 
Earphone Aggregate Box 
A special attachment that en- 


ables the use of 10 headsets 
only $9.65 


Write for our 1952 Catalog. 


See our Exhibits at the 
Coming Library Conventions! 
































AUDIO-MASTER CORP. 


New York 17, N. Y. | 











SUPPLIERS OF 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


The following list of manufacturers and 
suppliers of audio-visual equipment suitable 
for school and library use has been compiled 
by the editors from current correspondence. 
Each of the products named is in satisfactory 
use in libraries. In purchasing equipment 
for these purposes it is often desirable to buy 
from local distributors, since these supply 
service and instruction as well as equipment. 
Libraries outside metropolitan areas may rely 
upon these manufacturers for courteous and 
helpful service in ordering by mail. 

Sources of teaching aids and tools are 
much too numerous for listing here. State 
departments of education, state universities 
almost without exception provide listings 
and loan service of appropriate films and re- 
cordings. An excellent list of such sources 
is to be found in: 

HAAS, K. B. and PACKER, H. Q., Prep- 
paration and Use of Audio-Visual Aids, 
Prentice-Hall, 1950. p.285-320. 

See also CATALOGS below. 


CAMERAS AND FILM (Motion and still, 
sound and silent) 


FILMS, 16mm—CATALOGS 















EQUIPMENT 


Bell & Howell, 7160 McCormick Rd., Chi- 
cago 45 
J. A. Maurer, Inc., 37-01 31st St., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 


(Consult also local dealers, telephone directories, 
and state library agencies ) 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. 
Educational Screen, Blue Book of 16mm Film:, 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1. 
Harmon Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau, New 
York 38. 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
(Free for transportation, films made by com- 
merical firms. Valuable) . 
Nu-Art Films, Inc., 112 W. 48th St., New York 
19. 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey, 
Chicago 14. 
U.S. Federal Security Agency, Off. of Educ. A 
Directory of 2002 16mm Film Libraries. 
Bull. 1951, no. 11. 


Inc., 45 














































ial Subject Interests 
sPRT DOCUMENTARIES (Actualités) 
CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS FILMS 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1. 
Loyola Films, 80th and Loyola, Los Angles 
45. 


112 W. 48th St. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey, Chicago 14. 
(new Catholic catalog in preparation ) 
COOPERATIVES; INTER-RACIAL RELA- 
TIONS; MISSIONS 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau, N. Y. 38 
one. 
Family and personal relations. Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water, Chicago 1. 
Occupations and vocations. Carl F. Mahnke 
Productions, 215 E. 3rd St., DesMoines 
9, Ia. 
TRAINING 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11. 
FILM EQUIPMENT and STORAGE 
Allied Radio, 833 W. Jackson, Chicago 7. 
Bell & Howell, 7160 McCormick Rd., Chicago 
45. 
Neumade Prod. Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
18. 


FILM SERVICE 
Loyola Educational Film Library, 6525 Sheri- 
dan Rd., Chicago 26. 


FILM SLIDES and FILM STRIPS 

Audio-Master Corp., 341 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
17. 

Current History Films, 226 E. 22nd St., N. Y. 
10. 

Harmon Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau, N. Y. 7. 

Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 

Detroit 11. 

Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand, Chi- 
cago 10. 

Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey, 

Chicago 14. 

(Special Catholic catalog) 


MICROFILM PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 

(for making film) 

Micro-Photo Service Bureau, 4614 Prospect. 
Cleveland 3. 

Recordak Corp., 444 Madison fame! N. Y. 22. 

— Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester 


MICROFILM READERS 

American Optical Co., Instrument Div., Roches- 
ter 3, N. Y. 

Griscombe Corp., 50 Beekman St., N. Y. 

Micro-Photo Service Bureau, 4614 Prospect, 
Cleveland 3. 

Migel Distr. Co., 118 E. 25th St., New York 10. 

Recordak Corp., 444 Madison Ave., m. ¥. 22 

University Microfilms, 313 N. Ist St., Ann 

Arbor, Mich. 


(Francaises) Films, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUPPLIERS OF AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


MICROFILMING SERVICES 
Catholic University of America Press, 620 Mi- 
chigan Ave., N.E., Washington 17. 
(Catholic Periodicals) 


Graphic — Corp., 112 Liberty St., 
es 

sr + oy Microfilms, 313 N. Ise Se, Ann 
Arbor, Mich 


(Periodicals, dissertations ) 


MICROPRINT BOOKS 
Readex Microprint Corp., Chester, Vt. 


PHOTOCOPYING EQUIPMENT 
Bruning Co., 102 Reade St., N.Y.C. 
Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Ludwig Assoc., 9 Pease Rd., Woodbridge, Conn. 
Ozalid Div., General Aniline & Film Corp., 
230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17. 
Photostat Corp., 303 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


PROJECTING EQUIPMENT 
Allied Radio, 833 W. Jackson, Chicago 7. 
Bell & Howell, 7160 McCormick, Chicago 45. 
Neumade Products Corp., 332 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 18. 


PRO G SCREENS 
Da-Lite Screen Co., 2735 N. Pulaski Rd., Chi- 
cago 39. 
Radiant Mfg. Corp., 2627 Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 


cago. 

Raven Screen Corp., 124 E. 124th St, New 
York 35. 

Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey, 
Chicago 14. 


PROJECTORS (all types) 
—_ _ Co., Instrument Div., Buffalo 
15, N. Y. 
AMPRO Corp., 2835 N. Western, Chicago 18. 
— & Howell, 7160 McCormick Rd., Chicago 
5 


atco, 4401 W. North, Chicago 39. 
PROJECTORS, OPAQUE 
American Optical Co., Instrument Div., Buf- 
falo 15, N. Y. 
Bausch & Lomb, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 19. 
- puseies Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, 


PROJECTORS, OVERHEAD 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
— Industries, 5350 2nd Ave., Los Angles 


PROJECTORS, 16mm 

AMPRO Corp., 2835 N. Western, Chicago 18. 

= Howell, 7160 McCormick Rd., Chicago 

Natco., 4401 W. North, Chicago 39. 

A aes Corp., 330 W. 42nd St. 

Society for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey, 
Chicago 14. 

Victor Animatograph Corp., Kahl Bidg., Daven- 
port, Ia. 
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PROJECTORS, SLIDE and FILMSTRIP 
AMPRO Corp., 3835 N. Western, Chicago 18. 
American Optical Co., Instrument Div., Buffalo 

+e » A 
Argus, Inc., 4th & William St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
Bausch & Lomb, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 19. 
Bell & Howell, 7160 McCormick, Chicago 45. 
Chas. Beseler Co., 243 E. 23rd St, N. Y. 10. 
Eastman Kodak, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Golde Mfg. Co., 1214 W. Madison, Chicago 7. 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey, 
Chicago 14. 
Viewlex Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Allied Radio, 833 W. Jackson, Chicago 7. 
Audio-Master Corp., 341 Madison, N. Y. 17. 


RECORDS (Catalogs on request) 

Allied Radio, 833 W. Jackson, Chicago 7. 

Audio-Master Corp., 341 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
17. 

Chesterfield Music Shops, Inc., 161 Greenwich 
Ave., N.Y.C. 

Children’s Reading Service, 106 Beekman, N. Y. 
38. (10¢ postage) 

Educational Records, 1702 K St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Enrichment Records, 246 Sth Ave., N. Y. 1. 

Carl Fischer, 165 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19. 


Sam Goody, 235 W. 49th St., N. Y. 19. 
G. Schirmer, 3 E. 43rd St., N. Y. 17. 
Whitney Records, 150 Powell St., San Francisco 
RECORDS, BOOKS ON: 
or . Reading Service, 106 Beekman, 
Enrichment Records, 246 Sth Ave., N. Y. 1. 
RECORD PLAYERS 
Allied Radio, 833 W. Jackson, Chicago 7. 
Audio-Master Corp., 341 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
af 
Califone, Hollywood 38, Calif. 
O. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 115% W. 
Washington, Chicago 7. 
Radio Wire Television, 100 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT—DISCS 
Audio-Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, 
MWe ae 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT—FILMS 
J. A. Maurer, Inc., 37-01 31st St., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 
TAPE RECORDERS 
Allied Radio, 833 W. Jackson, Chicago 7. 
Audio-Devices, 444 Madison, N. Y. 22. 
Brush Development Co., 3405 Perkins, Cleve. 
land 14. 
Monson Corp., 919 N. Michigan, Chicago 11. 
Webster-Chicago Corp., 5610 W. Blooming. 
dale, Chicago 39. 
Wilcox-Gay, Charlotte, Mich. 





NEWS AND NOTES 





CARDINAL STRITCH WELCOMES ASSOCIATION 


Shortly after the establishment of the As- 
sociation’s executive offices in Chicago arch- 
diocese your officers requested an audience 
with Cardinal Stritch, archbishop of Chicago. 
Sister Mary Reparata, O.P., member of the 
Executive Council, and past-president, Sis- 
ter Mary Serena, O.P., secretary of the Ill- 
inois Unit and Mrs. Jeannette Murphy Lynn, 
executive-secretary, were welcomed by His 
Eminence with a grave and gentle courtesy. 

His Eminence praised the accomplishments 
of the Association, especially its success in 
making possible professional training for 
librarians in Catholic schools, in emphasizing 
the necessity for excellent libraries in 
Catholic schools of all levels, and in provid- 
ing bibliographical tools for these libraries. 

Characteristically, the cardinal turned at 
once from the past to the future. These 
steps, he said, are preliminary to the wider 
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apostolate which must reach every Catholic, 
with the fruits of the Catholic press. The 
Association should work toward creating a 
market for the Catholic publisher, and en- 
courage writers at every level and all fields 
to apply Catholic principles in their sub- 
jects from theology, philosophy, science and 
sociology to the creative types of literature. 
Putting Catholic truth into the language of 
every reader from the professional bookman 
to the simplest child, is our proper task. 
Chicago archdiocese has encouraged the es- 
tablishment of parish libraries. Since every 
Catholic finds his home in the Catholic par- 
ish, this is the most direct source of his 
needed reading. His Eminence asked the Sis- 
ters, as directors of the local professional 
lib school, Rosary College, Department 
of Library Science, to establish a workshop 
for parish librarians, making available 
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these lay workers the professional guidance 
which will make their work technically sim- 
le and effective. While in this matter he 
spoke for the archdiocese, his words may 
be more widely interpreted as a guiding 
principle for other local units of the Asso- 
ciation. This is a program which can be 
locally applied by each of our units and 
regional conference. 

On a national level, His Eminence, pointed 
out a need for some kind of book selection 
medium especially designed for parish li- 
braries. Not all Catholic books are suitable 
for such use. Professional librarians can 
supply this essential service of choosing the 
current titles and well as the older ones 
needed for general readers, aiding both pas- 
tors and the parish librarian who must work 
with limited funds, limited time, and usual- 
ly without pay. 


His Eminence also expressed his concern 
for training Catholic students in colleges and 
schols in the art of book reviewing. Their 
Catholic education and background can be 
put to excellent use in aiding others to bet- 
ter and more discriminating reading, if they 
can be ~__ as part of their training in 
English, public speaking and book use. He 
spoke with some warmth of the value of 
such books as James O'Neill's Catholicism 
and American Freedom in combating the 
forces of hatred and slander. 


The Association cannot but be grateful 
for the blessing and good wishes of Card- 
inal Stritch. He has laid upon us a great 
obligation to increase our efforts in the strug- 
gle to turn men’s minds toward God, and to 
broaden our goals to include the needs of 
every Catholic reader. 





MICHIGAN UNIT 

The Spring Meeting of the Michigan Unit of 
the Catholic Library Association was held Sunday, 
March 16, at Marygrove College, Detroit. Rev. 
Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., Canisius College, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., the principal speaker, told the li- 
brarians that they carry vocation of the Apostolate 
of the Intellect. Our insecurity, he said, is shown 
in our belligerency in the press. Pope Pius XII 
was quoted as saying that the chief problem of 
Catholics in the modern world is our ignorance, 
lethargy and lack of charity. Librarians can in- 
spire a solution to these failings by high quality, 
intelligent hard work. Our vocation calls for con- 
stant striving to acquire discriminating taste, 
learning, industry and courage. The Rev. Fran- 
cis X. Canfield, Librarian of Sacred Heart Sem- 
inary, Detroit, was chairman of the session. 





New ENGLAND UNIT 


Catholic Book Week in New England was ob- 
served by a joint Book Forum under the sponsor- 
ship of the New England Unit of CLA and the 
League of Catholic Women. The principal speak- 
er, on the first of two days, was Miss Jessica 
Dragonette, who spoke on her new autobiography, 
Faith is a Somg. Other authors who spoke briefly 
were Mr. John Neff (Maria, A Story of New 
Mexico), Rev. Richard Norton, (Visitations of 
Mary), and Mrs. Sarah L. Barrett (Silver Blades). 
Rev. Edward Sullivan, “the circus priest,” lec- 
tured, using a motion film of his experiences with 
the Barnum and Bailey circus. The Boston Pilot, 
archdiocesan paper, issued an eightpage book sup- 
plement in honor of the observance. 10,000 book 
lists were distributed by the Unit to schools, li- 
braries and bookstores throughout New England. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS MEETING 

Arrangements are being completed for a Pre- 
Conference Meeting of College Librarians, Tues- 
day, June 24th, in the Ballroom of the Park 
Sheraton Hotel. There will be two sessions, 10 
A.M.-12 A.M., and 2-4 P.M. This meeting is in- 
tended to cover interests and problems of smaller 
colleges. Suggestions for discussions should be 
sent to Rev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., Canisius 
College Library, 2001 Main St., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 





SAN ANTONIO UNIT 

Formal organization of the San Antonio Unit 
of the CLA was completed on March 22nd. The 
newly elected chairman is Brother Paul Novosal, 
S.M., librarian of St. Mary's University, San An- 
tonio. Mrs. Frances Sawyer Henke, librarian and 
instructor in Legal Research, St. Mary's University 
Law School is secretary-treasurer. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA UNIT 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa., was host 
to the 21st semi-annual meeting the Western 
Pennsylvania Unit. The Dr. Gertrude Blanchard 
Scholarship was awarded to the Dominican Sisters. 
This scholarship is to be given annually hereafter 
rather than bi-ennially. Honorary Membership in 
the Western Pennsylvania Unit was extended to 
Sister Mary Hieronyme, R.S.M. organizer of the 
Unit and its first chairman, as a mark of apprecia- 
tion for her many years of service to Catholic Li- 
brarianship in this area. 

Incoming officers of the Unit are: Rev. Louis 
Lorei, Gannon College, Erie, Pa., chairman; Sis- 
ter Mary Christine, R.S.M., Altoona Catholic High 
School, vict-chairman; Sister M. Camillus, R.S.M., 
Mount Mercy College, secretary; and Miss Cather- 
ine J. Butler, Carnegie Library of Homestead, 
treasurer. 
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REPORT ON FINANCIAL STATUS OF 
THE CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX 





The item, “Inflation Hits the CPI’, pub- 
lished in the February, 1952, issue of the 
Catholic Library World, prompted several 
requests for a statement of the financial stand- 
ing of this activity. Mr. John M. O'Lough- 
lin called a meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Sub-Committee on the CPI, of the 
members of the CPI committee living in or 
near New York, a representative of the cer- 
tified public accounting firm of Joseph T. A. 
Dillon Associates, Mr. Alexander B. Camp- 
bell, and Mr. Lawrence Leavey, the editor 
and business manager of the CPI. 


The Sub-Committee with authority to act 
for the Executive Council, was authorized 
at the mid-winter meeting of the Execu- 


tive Council. The reason for its appoint- 
ment was that this group, comprising Mr. 
O'Loughlin, President; Dr. Helen Butler, 
Vice-President; Father James Kortendick and 
Father A. L. Bouwhuis, S.J., would be able to 
meet, to gather information and to arrive 
at decisions expeditiously. The financial 
situation of the CPI was serious. 


This meeting was convened in the offices 
of the CPI at Manhattan College, Saturday, 
March 29, 1952. Father Kortendick was un- 
able to be present. 


1. A certified statement of all receipts 
and disbursements, July 1, 1944 to February 
29, 1952 was submitted and examined. 


Receipts and Disbursements 
July 1, 1944-February 29, 1952 


RECEIPTS 
Subscriptions 


July 1, 1944-March 31, 1946 
", mh | , <A eRecErs 


July 3, 1946-June 30, 1948 


ee PFS 

1,214.40 
23,347.60 
13,210.71 





July 1, 1948-June 30, 1949 


5 MA A: RE ck 
i a ss nscssenssnsindincinncapeieinpermanionte 
hf 1, Withee 2 2 FF 


TOTAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Interest 
July 1, 1948-June 30, 1949 __ 


17,896.85 
14,678.20 
9,986.95 


$101,554.26 





July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950 





July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951 





July 1, 1951-December 31, 1951 





TOTAL INTEREST 


Other 


TOTAL CASH TO BE ACCOUNTED FOR 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries 


Editor 


331.26 
12.77 





$101,898.29 


$ 22,781.42 





Full time assets. 


9,496.02 





Part time assets. 


3,014.78 





TOTAL SALARIES 


Printing and Type Expenses 
Linotyping —— 


$ 35,292.22 
$ 17,336.97 





Printing - 


25,942.55 





Storage - 


291.40 





Mailing 





1,911.99 
45,482.91 





FINANCIAL STATUS — CPI 


Equipment, Supplies, Office Expenses 


$ 400.00 





2 type fonts and sorts 





Metal (for linotype) 


4,887.14 





Office Equipment —__. - 


1,308.47 





Stationery and Printing — 


1,013.49 
255.15 





Office Supplies and Expenses _. 
Postage (daily mail) 


669.39 





Telephone and Telegraph —. 


572.77 





Moving and Trucking 


44.42 





Rent 


500.00 





Insurance 


1,262.57 





Audits 


175.00 





Conferences —— 





400.00 


Other (promotion, promotion forms, petty cash) - 


TOTAL 


Selling Expenses 
H. W. Wilson Co. (V. 3, 6) 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 

Cash Balances, February 29, 1952 
On deposit (checking account) 
On hand (petty cash) 
Savings Account 


TOTAL 
TOTAL CASH ACCOUNTED FOR 


11,999.36 
2,077.33 

$94,851.82 
2,715.08 


13 
4,331.26 


7,046.47 
$101,898.29 


The above report has been checked in detail with all certified statements on file together with 
the current audit report in process. The figures are correct in every particular. 


These figures, given above, were taken 
from the annual financial statements. Mr. 
Campbell certifies that he, himself, has seen 
and examined an invoice for every item of 
expense, except salaries, and has examined 
every subscriber's card, checked the bill that 
was sent out and the subscriptions that have 
been paid. His supervision for the CPI 
i 1, 1 and for the CLA July 
l, 1946. 

Petty cash expenditures were always kept 
at a minimum; these were established by a 
check drawn for that purpose. 

All members of this joint committee 
were thoroughly satisfied that all receipts 
have been entered and that all disbursements 
were properly authorized and accurately 
recorded. 

Two questions rise immediately: 

Is the method of accounting valid? 
if it is, how did the CPI come to find 
itself in financial straits? 


JosEPH T. A. DILLON, Associates 
Certified Public Accountants 


Signed by: 
ALEXANDER B. CAMPBELL 


A. The method of Accounting 

The Accounting Procedure for the CLA 
and the CPI. These accounts were kept on a 
Cash Basis, not on an Accrual Basts. The 
reasons for this choice are: 


1. A larger clerical staff would be re- 
quired to operate on an accrual basis. 


More elaborate bookkeeping proce- 
dure would be required. 


The sums involved, the inventories 
and other resources and liabilities are 
not large enough to warrant operation 
on an accrual basis. 


The flow of activity is cash essentially; 
the operation does not look to deliber- 
ate building up of inventory. 


5. CPI is not operated on a profit basis. 
Other reasons would occur to any account- 
ant examining the records. 
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THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


Actual Procedure 

Income 

Daily receipts of cash (checks) are en- 
tered as received individually on the receipt 
side of the cash book, by date, name, and 
location of payee; the amount of the check 
is entered in the column marked Total 
Cash and extended to its proper detail 
column. The one check may be paying mem- 
bership dues, subscriptions on one or more 
volumes of CPI and for some other publi- 
cation, v.g. reprints, etc. 

From the cash book, the entries are posted 
to the subscribers’ cards. The back of each 
card shows what the subscriber was billed for, 
the date, amount and the exact volumes paid 
for. 

All this posting is done by the CPI and 
CLA staff. 


Disbursements 

Since there was no competent bookkeeper 
in the CPI office, the clerical work of en- 
tering disbursements from the check stubs 
was done by the accountants’ staff. 


Audit Procedure 


1. The recipts of cash are totalled by the 
accountants’ staff and the columns are proved 
across for the distribution to various accounts, 
are summarized for the period under review 
and checked to the deposits in the bank, on 
a monthly basis. 

2. The disbursements are totalled and the 
columns are proven across for the various 
accounts. 

3. Reconciliation of cash. This establishes 
that all receipts have been properly deposited, 
that checks have been properly drawn and 
entered, and that the balances shown on the 
books are in reconciliation with the money 
actually on deposit in the bank. 

4. All invoices are checked against re- 
corded disbursements; each invoice is verified 
for mathematical correctness and for pro- 
priety of payment. 

5. All receipts from CPI subscribers are 
checked to their subscription cards and re- 
ceipts from members are checked to CLA 
membership cards. 

6. All receipts for the CPI are broken 
down by quarterly numbers or cumulative 
volumes, from subscribers’ cards, totalled and 
brought into reconciliation with the total re- 
ceipts of the period under review. 
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7. Supplemental summaries are made of 
cash receipts other than CLA membership 
and CPI subscriptions, v.g. Book Week, Con. 
ventions, etc., and all invoices are checked, 
disbursements verified to invoice, etc. 

All members of the joint committee are 
satisfied this procedure ensured accurate and 
reliable records of the cash position of the 
Catholic Periodical Index and of the Catho- 
lic Library Association. 

B. The shortcomings of this method of 
bookkeeping and accounting as a basis of 
Executive Council decisions in matters of 
policy and in approval of transactions are 
in these points: 

(a) Latent liabilities, v.g. the amount of 
a subscriber's fee that was contributed 
against the cost of a cumulation were 
not provided for. 

Outstanding bills were not recorded; 
they were kept in an open file of un- 
paid bills. 

Resources, v.g. lead, saleable stock of 
CPI, Catholic Library World or other 
materials were not recorded. 
Obligations being incurred, v.g. if a 
printing were in process but the in- 
voice would not be rendered for some 
time after the close of the fiscal year, 
were not recorded. 

Joseph T. Dillon Associates recommend 
additional summaries to be added to the 
regular audit reports—to meet the above ex- 
ceptions and eliminate the need of adopting 
the expensive Accrual Basis of accounting— 

1. A breakdown of CPI receipts as te- 

corded on the subscribers’ cards to 
reflect advance payments from current 
payments, thus establishing an ac- 
cruing fund of cash to be maintained 
separately in the bank, specifically to 
meet the cost of cumulations. 

An Exhibit of outstanding Invoices 
unpaid at the end of the period under 
review. 

A summary of Assets on hand, office 
equipment, furniture and fixtures, 
volumes on hand, lead, etc. 
Subsequent reports will carry addi- 
tions and deletions as they occur. 

4. A breakdown of expenses within the 

period of all items paying for volumes 
to be received and distributed in 4 
subsequent period. 


(b) 


(c) 





FINANCIAL STATUS — CPI 


In the new setup as of March 1, 1952, at 
the Executive Secretary's Office, provision 
has been made to have the financial position 
of the Association clear at all times. The 
program, of course, will require more book- 
keeping. 

3. What is the financial program that is 
recommended? 

(a) Request subscribers who paid the 
CPI (not H. W. Wilson Company) 1944-48 
to yield their equity in the deposit held 
against the 1944-48 cumulation. This has 
been done, and many cards have been re- 
turned, authorizing the use of this money to 
pay our debt to the printer. 


(b) Levy an assessment on CPI sub- 
scribers to meet the expenses (above cur- 
rent receipts) for the March and June is- 
sues of the CPI, $1500 for each, and for the 
1948-50 cumulation, $6000. The amount of 
each subscriber’s assessment is being com- 
puted by the CPI committee. It is expected 
that this will be less than the current annual 
subscription. Notice will be sent to each 
subscriber. 

(c) A new check list of indexed titles will 
be sent out. Suggestions concerning the in- 
clusion of scholarly journals are being con- 
sidered, as is the more detailed and complete 
indexing of some periodicals currently in- 
dexed. Methods, other than letterpress, are 
being studied to reduce, if possible, the cost 
without lessening the usefulness of the Index. 
The cost of the two year cumulation will be 
reviewed carefuly. On a basis of all this 
information, the new rates will be estab- 
lished, adequate to yield sufficient revenue. 

The unanimous recommendation is that 
the CLA should not allot any funds to CPI 
trom CLA dues revenue. 

A careful, up-to-date account will be kept 
to make sure that the revenue is adequate 
for operation. 


4. With regard to CLA finances. 


It is evident that the dues will have to 
yield more revenue. After careful considera- 
tion, this was decided. Mr. John M. 
O'Loughlin, as President of the CLA, inter- 
preted that portion of the constitution that 
deals with the amount of dues to be the 
equivalent of a bylaw. As such, it may be 
changed by a national conference, after due 
notice has been given. The publication, now, 
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of a proposed change in dues, and the rati- 
fication at the June conference would allow 
the new schedule to go into effect for the 
year 1952-1953. 

The revised schedule is as follows: 


Contributing — 
Institutional ___ 


All of these matters will be the subject of 
discussion and review at the business meet- 
ings to be held at the June conference. Every 
member of the CLA and every subscriber to 
the CPI, all are urged to be present and to 
take part in the discussions, to ask questions 
and to make recommendations. 

Advance comment will be welcomed by 
the members of the CPI Committee and 
of the Executive Council. 

The encouraging messages received to date 
by mail, by telephone, and in person, have 
been most heartening, and make your com- 
mittee feel that the considerable amount of 
time spent in these meetings and in compil- 
ing reports has been worth while. Everyone 
seems to want a good CPI, a strong CLA and 
what is very important, seems to be willing 
to pay for them in time as well as in financial 
support. 


Respectfully submitted, 

ANDREW L. BOUWHUIS, S.]. 
The Cansisius College Library 
Buffalo 8, New York 
Chairman: Finance Committee 
of the Executive Council 


FRANCIS P. TOMAI, S.M.M. 
Montfort Seminary Library 
Bay Shore, New York 
Chairman; Committee on the 
Catholic Periodical Index 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Sirs: 
Our teacher has requested us to write a term 
paper. I choose religion. If you have any in- 
formation on this subject could you please send 


it to me? 
Yours truly, 
J. W. 





THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


LEO HOUSE 
332 W. 23 St, N. Y. WA. 9-1010 
Single: $3.50; double: $4.50 to $5.50 
For religious: Double: $3.50 to $4.50 


PARK PLAZA HOTEL 
50 W. 77 St. N. Y. 24 


and EMERSON HOTEL 
166 W. 75 St. 
a ho ge double: $4. 
uites, 3, 4, 5 persons, $2. 

Address: Mr. 5. R. aos coe . 
SLOANE HOUSE, YMCA (men only) 
356 W. 34 St, N. Y. 1. BR. 9-9870 

Single: $1.70; double: $1.35 each 
Address: Business Secretary 

PARK SHERATON HOTEL, CL. 7-8000 
55th & 7th Ave., N. Y. 19 
Single: $6.50 and up 

CENACLE OF ST. REGIS (women only ) 
628 W. 140th St., N. Y. AU. 63800 
June 24-26 only. 


PLEASE! PLEASE! PLEASE! Make your reserva- 


tions early. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


The 26th Annual Conference of the Catholic 
Library Association will convene on June 24th in 
Hotel Park Sheraton, 56th Street and Seventh 
Avenue, New York. The first general session 
will be the celebration of Holy Mass at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral at ten o'clock on Wednesday, 
June 25th. Registration and sectional meetings 
begin at 10:30 that morning, with the first gen- 
eral session at two in the afternon. Speakers at 
this session will be Sister Regina Miriam, C.S.J., 
local arrangements chairman, Mr. John M. 
O'Loughlin, president of the Association and Rev. 
Dr. Joseph B. Code. At the second general ses- 
sion we shall be privileged to hear the Rev. Harold 
C. Gardiner, S.J., editor of America, the Rev. 
John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., of the Catholic World, 
and Miss Julie Kernan, of David McKay pub- 
lishing company. 

The full program will be published in the May 
issue of the WORLD. The plans of the Round 
Tables and Sectional meetings are full of promise 
of stimulus and information. 

It is suggested that reservations for rooms be 
made at once by out-of-town visitors. Chairmen 
of Hospitality are: 

For Sisters: 

Sister Mirian Dorothy, S.C. 
Blessed Sacrament High School 





C.L.A. CONSTITUTION 


147 West 70th Street, New York 23 
For Brothers: 

Brother Colman, C.F.X. 

Cardinal Hayes High School 

650 Grand Concourse, New York 51 
For Priests: 

Rev. Francis P. Tomai, $.M.M. 

Montfort Preparatory Seminary 

26 South Saxon Avenue 

Bay Shore, Long Island 
For Lay People: 

Miss Mary T. Brady 

Tremont Branch, N. Y. Public Library 

323 East 66th Street, New York 21 


Reservations at the hotels, or inquiries to these 


TO BE REVISED 


The Association’s Committee on the revision 
of the Constitution and By-Laws has been work- 
ing since October 1951. The membership of 
the Committee includes Brother Aurelian 
Thomas, F.S.C., the Director of the Manhattan 
College Library, New York, Chairman; Dr. Wil- 
liam A. FitzGerald, Director of the Library School 
of the George Peabody College for Teachers of 
Nashville, Tennessee and the Rev. Wiliam M. 
Davish, S.J., Librarian of Loyola College, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

The Committee has been assisted by several 
key librarians throughout the country, who have 
responded to the invitation of the Chairman to 


persons, should be made without delay. 

The work of the Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee has been most zealous and effective. No 
detail has been left to chance. The first Confer- 
ence to be held in Metropolitan New York of- 
fers opportunities and additional points of in- 
terest unparalleled at any previous meeting as 


become members of an Advisory Committee. This 
group includes Sister Christine of Kansas City, 
Missouri; Miss Mary A. Dixon of Washington, 
D.C.; Sister Mary Georgia, R.S.M. of Detroit, 
Michigan; Rev. Francis J. Fanning, O.P. of 
Providence, Rhode Island; Sister Marie Inez of 


well as the largest promised attendance yet known. 





ALLERTON HOUSE FOR WOMEN 
132 E. 57 St, N. Y., PL. 3-8841 
Single rooms only, $3 to $4.75 


BARBIZON PLAZA HOTEL 
58th at 6th Ave., N. Y. 19. CI. 7-7000 
Single: $5.50 to $8.00; double: $9.50 to $14. 


HENRY HUDSON HOTEL 
353 W. 57 St, N. Y. 19. CO. 5-6100 
Single: $4. to $7.; Double: $7. to $12. 


St. Paul, Minnesota; Sister Mary Regis, 1.H.M. 
of Los Angeles, California and Sister Mary 
Stanislaus, S.B.S. if New Orleans, Louisiana. While 
this group does not represent the entire member- 
ship or complete geographical coverage of the 
country, it is felt to represent a healthy sampling 
of opinion. The Chairman hopes that this Com- 
mittee can be preserved and augmented to assist 
the future members if the Committee as well as 
to aid the present Committee in drafting its 
recommendations. 

The Committee this year will present a report 
at the New York convention in which they will 
strive to delete from the Constitution all those 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


matters which are more properly placed in the 
By-Laws. Their second objective this year is 
to revamp any sections which are not in accord 
with present practice. This will include such 
items as the position, responsibilities and duties 
of the Executive Secretary. The Committee's 
third objective, that of more drastic revision, may 
not be touched on this year. Basic improvements 
or deletions, the Committee feels, should be ar- 
rived at more slowly. If some can be realized 
this year, they will present them, but the general 
desire of the Committee is to put off these 
changes, until they can be worked out to con- 
form with the opinion of the membership. 


The Committee is anxious to have reactions 
from the entire membership before they make 
their report. Any of our members who have 
suggestions, are urged to send them to any of 
the members of the Committee or to any of the 
members of the Advisory group before the first 
of May, so that they may be received in time 
to be incorporated or be placed in the proper 
order for consideration by the Committee, by 
the Executive Council and by the Association. 


BROTHER A. THOMAS, F.S.C. 
Chairman 





FALL BriBLE WEEK OBSERVANCE: 
September 28 - October 4 


October marks the 500th anniversary of the 
Gutenberg Bible, the first printed book. The 
Confraternity of Catholic Doctrine is announcing a 
wide observance of this event, and asks whole- 
hearted cooperation from libraries, pastors, schools, 
parish societies and other Catholic groups. 


Protestant organizations, magazines, local ob- 
servances, radio programs on “St. Jerome’s night,” 
September 30, as well as television are planned. 
Since John Gutenberg, a Catholic printer, pub- 
lished a Catholic book (Latin Vulgate edition) 
for Catholics, a Catholic observance is in order. 
This is a unique opportunity to refute the old 
errors of Catholic indifference to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. 


The Confraternity asks whole-hearted coopera- 
tion and the use of every means: school assemblies, 
Classroom assignments . . . sermons, panels, lec- 
tures, quizzes, parish society meetings . . . parish 
programs on “St. Jerome’s night” . . . exhibits, 
window displays . . . cooperations with public li- 
braries . . . insertions in local newspaper . . . 
Bible discussion club demonstrations. 

This is a bookman’s task, worthy of our best ef- 
ney The dates again, September 28 to Octo- 
er 4, 





Which books are 
@tetiatelitsMmiclaciiclecan 


to read? 


By what authority does 
the Church set up the 
Ty | 2) >. an @) am gO) 4-110) 8) 45 
Ole) Om, 


Here are the answers - - - 


WHAT IS THE INDEX? 


By REDMOND A. BURKE, C.S.V., Ph.D. 
Director of Libraries, De Paul University 


For every Catholic who has ever had 
to defend the Church's position on 
reading, as well as for every reader, 
publisher, bookseller, and librarian, this 
carefully prepared, complete volume 
provides an analysis of the Church's 
stand on the reading and dispensing of 
books. 


This clear explanation covers his- 
torical background as well as cemsor- 
ship, the imprimatur, nihil obstat, and 
processes in condemning a book. 


Particularly valuable is the em- 
phasis on personal responsibility 
in reading and choice of books, 
even where the books concerned 
are not specifically listed on the 
Index. 


With so many religious books reach- 
ing best seller status these days, this 
work is a much-needed reference, the 
first explanation in English of this 
often misunderstood subject. 


CONTAINS A LIST OF ALL BOOKS IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE WHICH 
ARE ON THE INDEX. 


$2.75 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING Co. 
3405 BRUCE BLDG., MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 











AT YOUR SERVICE 


A PAGE ON REFERENCE TOPICS 


Sister M. Claudia, LH.M. Editor 


Marygrove College Library, 
Detroit 21, Michigan 





New and Forthcoming Publications 

Scheduled for publication in April, 1952, the 
revised edition of the American Art Annual will 
change its title to the American Art Directory. 
This new reference work will be published trien- 
nially for the American Federation of Arts by the 
R. R. Bowker Company (62 West 45th St., New 
York 36), and will be edited, as was the 1948 
edition, by Dorothy B. Gilbert with the assistance 
of a large advisory committee of art leaders from 
every state in the Union, as well as from foreign 
countries. The new edition will give complete 
lists of museums, art schools, and art associations 
of the United States, Canada, and Latin America, 
with names of officials and data on special collec- 
tions and exhibitions. Art departments in college 
and public libraries will be included. 

The seventy-second edition of the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States (1951) is now 
available from the Superintendent of Documents 
(U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C.) . 

A new revised edition of Addis and Arnold's 
Catholic Dictionary has just been issued by Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul (London). The revision 
includes information on the Code of Canon Law, 
the new regulations for papal elections, the settle- 
ment of the Roman question, recent encyclicals, 
canonizations of saints, and liturgical and other 
changes. Statistics, too, have been brought up to 
date. Substantially, however, the work remains 
the same: a dictionary of positive theology. 

The fifteenth Select List of Unlocated Research 
Books, enumerating 1,500 books requested by re- 
search workers, may be obtained by writing to 
the Publications Section, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. We strongly urge the co- 
operation of libraries in checking these lists. 

The new revision of the sixth (1936) edition 
of Isadore Gilbert Mudge’s Guide to Reference 
Books is a welcome addition to our shelves. This 
new edition, prepared by Constance M. Winchell 
of Columbia University and published by the 
American Library Association, has been completely 
revised and extensively enlarged. The book is 
now quarto size, has a new and attractive format 
and an improved typography. It includes more 
than 5,500 titles, of which 1,500 are new; en- 
larged sections in the fields of science and tech- 
nology; more plentiful and more detailed anno- 
tations; and a greatly expanded index. It only 
remains for someone to give us an evaluation of 
the inclusion of Catholic titles as well as a list of 
those references which might well have been 
included. 

In 1950, the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations abandoned plans for publish- 
ing a yearbook of international agencies in favor 


of supporting the Union of International Associa- 
tions in Brussels in issuing its fourth and subse. 
quent editions of the Annuaire des Organisation; 
Internationale. The fourth edition, a volume of 
1,230 pages, has just been published under the 
title of a Yearbook of International Organizations, 
1951-52. This edition has extended coverage, 
valuable supplementary reference materials, and 
better editing. An essential guide to existing 
international organizations, the Yearbook is di- 
vided into four parts devoted respectively to: the 
United Nations and specialized agencies; other 
intergovernmental organizations; international non- 
governmental organizations; a section including 
indexes, reference material, and a _ twelve-page 
general bibliography. The Union plans to alter- 
nate between English and French for the informa- 
tion regarding juridical status, history, purposes, 
etc. It might be well to note that the 1951-52 
volume gives this information in English so next 
year’s volume will presumably be in French. 

Columbia University Press will publish on 
April 28 the Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer, the 
first comprehensive world gazetteer since the pub- 
lication of the Lippincott Gazetteer of 1905. With 
the aid of a grant from the Kresge Foundation, a 
staff of 150 was maintained over a period of five 
years to produce a complete, accurate, and up-to- 
date record of the places of the world. The 
Gazetteer wili include long, comprehensive ar- 
ticles on the nations, continents, regions, and 
major cities of the world; shorter factual articles 
on towns and villages, large and small; detailed 
descriptions of counties, provinces, and districts; 
and thorough descriptions of the geographic 
features of the world; in all,, a total of over 
130,000 articles with more than 30,000 cross 
references. 


News Notes 


An agreement has recently been concluded 
between the Library of Congress Card Division 
and the H. W. Wilson Company which wil! make 
it possible to include LC card numbers in the 
Cumulative Book Index the first time a book is 
listed there. The H. W. Wilson Company has 
also announced that it will henceforth print pre- 
assigned LC card numbers on the copyright pages 
of its own publications. More than 80 American 
publishers are now providing this service t 
libraries in cooperation with the Library of Con- 
gress Card Division. 

Golden Book awards in fiction, non-fiction, and 
spiritual categories have been made this year by 
the Catholic Writers Guild to Richard Sullivan's 
novel, Fresh and Open Sky (Holt), Ascent to 
Truth, by Thomas Merton (Harcourt), and to 
Edmund Walsh, S. J., author of Total Empire 


(Bruce). 
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CONTACT FOR CATALOGERS 


A CLEARING-HOUSE PAGE FOR CATHOLIC CATALOGERS 


Rev. Oliver L. Kapsner, O.S.B., Editor 
The Library, Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D.C. 





An Example of Centralized Cataloging 


Upon request from Contact editor the following 
account was kindly prepared and submitted by a 
guest contributor, demonstrating both the feasi- 
bility and desirability of a centralized i 
program. 

“In June 1937 centralized cataloguing was es- 
tablished for the libraries of the ‘Academies’ in 
the Eastern Vicariates of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart. This includes libraries in Detroit (2), 
Rochester, Albany (2), New York City, Provi- 
dence, Boston, Greenwich, Conn., Noroton, Conn., 
Philadelphia (2), and Washington, D. C. The 
Brady Memorial Library of Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart and the Graduate Library at 
Kenwood are not in the ‘Associated Libraries’, but 
both are catalogued at Manhattanville by Mother 
Gertrude Buck's staff, so, in fact, fifteen libraries 
comprising some 234,000 volumes are catalogued 
at Manhattanville. 


“Although the Associated Academy Libraries is 
an independent organization, the Brady Memorial 
Library is its sponsor, for it provides headquarters 
for the work, the personnel, and its invaluable 
collection of cataloguers’ reference tools, including 
the complete Library of Comgresss Author and 
Subject catalogs. The Office of the Associated 
Academy Libraries has itself a large collection of 
classifiers’ and cataloguers’ tools, and many books 
on school libraries. 


“When a library acquires a book, the Academy's 
Librarian accessions it and types a process slip 
(with two carbon copies) according to the instruc- 
tions given in a carefully prepared Manual. The 
Librarian assigns a tentative classification number 
which she writes in pencil in the book and on the 
two carbon copies. The book may then circulate. 
The original slip is sent to this Office. The first 
copy is filed in its alphabetic place in the Card 
Catalogue, and the other, in ‘Books in Process’. 

“To date some 100,000 titles have been cata- 
logued and complete sets of cards sent to the 
Academies. Shelf List cards are sent in numerical 
order; catalogue cards, in alphabetic order. The 
Librarian finds her duplicate slip in her Card 
Catalogue, copies on it the Call Number typed 
on the Author Card sent to her, removes the slip, 
hinds the book, and marks it with the definitive 
Call Number. 


The Union Author Catalogue and the Union 
Shelf List record the holdings of all the libraries, 
enable the classifier to distribute the books to the 
best advantage and simplify the checking of the 
standard lists as required by the regional accredit- 
ing agencies. All mames for which there is no 
Author Card are recorded, with their sources, in 
the Authority File. 


“The Abridged edition of DEWEY is used, 
except for the 100’s and 200's, classified by the 
Manbattanville Modification. Some subject head- 
ings on L.C. cards are modified, and Sears Lést 
and both Father Kapsner's lists are checked and 
used. 

“L.C. cards are used for approximately 72% 
of the titles; Wilson cards for some 22%, and 
for 5% all cards are typed. Unless the LC. card 
has useful notes or contents, frequently only the 
printed Author Card is sent. For joint author, 
title, subject and analytic cards, the simplest form 
of card is typed. Wilson cards without classifica- 
tion numbers and without subject headings are 
used for greater uniformity. 

“Cards are, ordinarily, not made for editors, 
translators, illustrators, nor for some titles. On 
the other hand, very full subject cataloguing is 
done for all books for which it will be rewarding. 
For example, for collective biography (not refer- 
ence works or indices) subject cards are made for 
all biographies included. Century cards are made 
for all individual biographies; so, under Sixteenth 
Century, for example, the reader will be referred 
to every 16th century ‘life’ in the Library. Century 
cards are made also for books in any class if the 
scope of the book falls within a century, as for 
example, Saintsbury’s History of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Literature. For historical fiction, cards are 
made for the country, century or period, and for 
the historical personages portrayed. Many books 
are carefully analyzed, and the Academy Librarians 
often suggest subjects or analytics on the process 
slips. 

“This cataloguing increases the value of the 
books immeasurably; and yet comparisons made 
with six different published accounts of costs of 
classifying and cataloguing show that our costs 
are one-third lower than some and one-half lower 
than the others. 

“The Academy libraries are given the highest 
ratings by the regional and state accrediting 
agencies. The success of the project is due in 
great part to the preliminary planning and to the 
intelligent and enthusiastic co-operation of the 
Academy Librarians, most of whom have library 
degrees. For the work of this Office, Miss Emily 
Malloy, typist-secretary, three or four student as- 
sistants working only during the college year, and 
myself suffice, even though some of my time must 
be given to research, conferences, and periodic 
inspections.” 


MARIA D1 CALVO, Supervising Librarian 
Associated Academy Libraries 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
New York, N. Y. 





BIBLIOTHERAPY 


A PAGE FOR HOSPITAL LIBRARIANS 


A. Latini, Editor 
Providence Horpitd —, of Navsing, 
land 13, Oregon 





Why A Trained Librarian?! 
(Continued from last issue) 


Professional status logically became a parallel 
concern with professional training. Cooperation 
between hospital staff and librarian is presupposed, 
since the latter is expected to know the patient, 
even to his medical background. This and other 
variables can best be gleaned through the pooling 
of knowledge and effort on the part of the 
physician, nurse, medical social worker, occu- 
pational therapist, chaplain and librarian. 


Psychological fitness is as important as physical 
fitness and professional and educational training. 
The ill are consciously and unconsciously demand- 
ing. Their own mental outlook is affected by 
their illness, and so, in a sense, they are abnormal 
individuals. 

After the first meeting between patient and the 
librarian, the “recreational interview” may 
held, a cooperative consultation between physician, 
librarian and medical social worker which should 
bring to light the patient's physical condition, 
intellectual attainment and ability, interests, social 
background, curiosities (a seldom used word), 
etc. In other words, individualization is the goal 
of a joint effort. Thereafter, whenever possbile 
through time, initiative, ingenuity and generosity 
on the part of the librarian, another visit is paid, 
and another, as time and circumstances indicate 
their feasibility. 

The successful interview, whether initial or 
subsequent, is conducted with self-detachment, a 
problem-solving rather than an ego-centric attitude, 
freedom from bias, with the ability to prepare 
and carry out planned procedure, as well as to 
observe and record impressions and data with 
accuracy, a clear objective, privacy and appropriate- 
ness of time and place, concern for simple facts, 
ability to drop questions once they have been 
answered, avoiding leaving an impression of in- 
feriority or defensiveness, ending, once data are 
given. Guidance given during an interview de- 
pends largely on how well the performance was 
planned. 


To be willing to veer from subdued enthusiasm 
to sympathetic listening to autobiographies in 
which pain and sorrow predominate, means that 
the librarian must like convalescents as persons, 
individual persons. The myriad differences in 
human beings must hold a fascination for the 


1. Excerpt from masters thesis An Amalysis of Some 
Problems of Book Selection for the Catholic Hospital 
Libraries by Sister M. Isabel DeLisle, S.D.S. 


librarian of the general hospital. His or hers 
must be an imagination which readily visualizes 
backgrounds, causes, results, etc., attending those 
differences. Actual and obvious enjoyment of 
the finding of differences typify the librarian who 
can do the most with and for the most people. 
Willingness to listen just long enough to get “the 
feeling” for the individual and individual needs. 
artfulness in stemming a stream of exaggerated 
confidences non-relavent to the -contact, are 
paradoxical but very real requirements. 


When the desired and suitable books happen to 
be at the bedside on the apparently casually, but 
really carefully-stocked cart, the need of a good 
memory is still great. Most patients are too tired 
to try to remember what they may have read and 
enjoyed in the past which would help them select 
from the selection now before them. Many will 
have had little opportunity for reading in the 
past, and so depend all the more on the librarian 
for suggestion. This entails accurate and usually 
swift recall of the contents of books. Without 
this ability, one is not suited to the work. Specific 
details of books, and about books must be at the 
tongue’s end. Nor does this entail simple memo- 
rization. There must be besides, the ability to 
match remembrance of reading matter to fit the 
person in the bed. Little time is at hand for this 
recall; it has to be apparantly spontaneous, and, 
because of the numbers of patients still to be 
served, cannot monopolize a whole period set 
aside for bedside distribution. 


Even in a general hospital it is possible to visit 
a patient two or three times before discharge. 
At times, it is easy enough to receive a vivid and 
universal impression of a person, to think quietly 
of the book which is exactly applicable to taste 
and need, in the initial meeting. Certain elements 
may make this encounter particularly revealing; 
an especially stimulating and wholesome rapport 
may quickly arise between patient and librarian. 
Yet, at the next round with the bookcart, the 
librarian may feel disconcerted to sense that 
something has happened to destroy the receptivity 
of the patient, to take the glow (for lack of a 
better term) from the very personal congeniality 
seemingly alive in the choice of the first book. 
This change, whether in the librarian or the 
patient, cannot be analyzed then. Action must 
be taken. Without a clear recollection of the 
facts bearing on the case in question, of data 
learned in the first meeting, mistakes will be made. 
These are some of the illusive changes which 
make the work truly interesting. They are also 
what make it truly work, mental as well as physi- 
cal work. 
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TALKING SHOP 


A PAGE FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Richard James Hurley, Editor 


Department of Library Science, Catholic University of America, 


Washington 17, D.C. 





Since last commenting upon the records to 
accompany the Landmark Books, we have had an 
opportunity to hear the first four titles and to 
eet the reactions of our students and our children. 
The four titles are The Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus. The Pony Express. The California 
Gold Rush and the Landing of The Pilgrims. Each 
title is divided into four episodes, using both sides 
of two records. We like them a great deal, es- 
pecially their dramatic quality, the period music, 
the appropriate dialect. At spots they are too 
noisy for us but then youngsters like noise. The 
records should stimulate children to read the books 
and should stimulate parents and librarians to 
buy them. If you have the occasion to hear them, 
please let us have your comments. These records 
open up the larger problem of the relationship 
of audio-visual materials with books and reading. 
A brochure describing these records can be ob- 


tained from Enrichment Records, 246 Sth Ave., 
N. Y. 1. 

Have you seen A Planning Guide for the High 
School Library Program published by A.L.A. and 


authored by Frances Henne, Ruth Ersted and Alice 
Lohrer? The work of authorities in this area 
from the University of Chicago, the Minnesota 
Department of Education and the University of 
Illinois, the Guide reminds one of Form F of the 
Evaluative Criteria. The Guide was designed to 
help high school librarians to determine the strong 
and weak points of their libraries, to know how to 
improve their programs and the types of programs 
possible. The four parts of the Guide include 
a survey of existing services and facilities, an 
evaluation of these services, a consideration of 
services and facilities not available, and planning 
4 program for improvement. Standards of the vari- 
ous accrediting agencies and the A.L.A. are given 
where appropriate. There are Summary Tables 
and a Bibliography. It is a very usable analysis 
tor the librarian, trained and untrained. A second 
edition of The Junior Book of Authors has also 
appeared, edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard 
Haycraft, an H. W. Wilson publication. The new 
edition contains 289 sketches of which 129 are 
brand new authors and illustrators who have be- 
come prominent since 1934. The other sketches 
have been brought up to date. Writers of “classics” 
and of “borderline juvenile-adult books” have 
been dropped. 


There are 232 photographs and drawings por- 
traying the people selected. We were glad to note 
Hilda VanStoc and her six children, Valenti 
‘ingelo, Leo Politi, Covelle Newcomb, Jules 

erne, Phyllis McGinley, William Heyliger and 
other Catholic authors. A fine reference work. 


Sister Stella Maris has kindly sent us a copy of 
the 1952 Catholic Booklist which, as usual, is a 


superior contribution to Catholic bibliography. 
Father Theall, our colleague, has edited the Litera- 
ture section and we should also mention Clara J. 
Kircher’s Children’s and Young People’s Books. 
The titles are annotated and there is an index, 
all of this available from St. Catherine Junior Col- 
lege, St. Catherine, Kentucky, for sixty-five cents. 


The N.E.A. National Elementary Principal, 
the Bulletin of the Department of Elemen 
School Principals, has devoted its 30th Yearboo! 
to Elementary School Libraries Today. In many 
small articles we find discussed services, staff, 
selection, organization and housing, cooperative 
ventures, case studies and trends. It is rewarding 
reading. In this connection, we might say that 
we have been censured for including elementary 
school materials in this column. However, we 
shall continue to do so until elementary school 
librarians have a column of their own such as 
that edited by the late, beloved Sister M. Fides, 
S.S.N.D. It has been our observation that many 
high school librarians also have to shepherd the 
cause of libraries in the elementary grades. 


We have read the 1952 Caldecott award—Will 
Lipkind and Nicolas Mordvinoff's Finders Keepers, 
and the Newbery award Eleanor Estes’ Ginger 
Pye. Both are dog stories and both are published 
by Harcourt, Brace. We personally are not im- 
pressed by the selections although Mrs. Estes has 
given us the noteworthy Moffits. We recommend 
their purchase as dogs and children go together. 
A final item which came across our desk was the 
new catalog of the Sturgis Printing Company, 
Sturgis, Michigan. In case you don’t know it, 
this Company a few years ago began to publish 
publicity materials for libraries and are doing 
a superb job—booklists, cutouts, standups, letters 
and all the rest. And if you like to send for 
things, try Scott Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11, for their maps of Treasure Island, 
Tom Sawyer, Moby Dick and American Folklore. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE LITURGY 


Your editor has received a number of requests 
for copies of The Liturgy of the Catholic Church: 
A Bibliography, compiled by Ann Coleman and 
Josephine Shine of Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart. It is being used by several 
liturgical groups and the NFCCS National Liturgy 
Commission has commended it. Our stock of this 
issue promises to be depleted rather soon. If 
there are more requests for this material we shall 
be glad to have this bibliography reprinted in 
pamphlet form. We should like to have an ex- 
pression of opinion from libraries or others who 
may have use for this fine work. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Sister Mary Reparata, OP. 
Book Review Editor 





CLARK, Eleanor. Rome and a Villa, draw- 
ings by Eugene Berman. Doubleday, 1952. 
315p. $4. 

The author, a Vassar graduate, born in Connec- 
ticut, has from childhood on lived for long periods 
in Rome. After publishing her first novel, The 
Bitter Box, in 1946, she received two Guggen- 
heim awards. Her style is brisk, clever, and 
sophisticated. The essays are entitled The Cam- 
pidoglio, Fountains, Salvatore Giuliano, Roman 
Journal, Hadrian's Villa, Mid-century Jubilee, and 
G. G. Belli. Some of them have appeared in The 
Kenyon Review, Partisan Review, The Reporter, 
Commentary, and The Sewanee Review. Her 
reconstruction of Hadrian's villa has impression- 
istic charm. Her interest is in the Rome of exag- 
geration and the “tormenting dreamlike sexual 
gaiety [that] seems to rise you cannot tell how 
from the streets.” In spite of her scholarship, 
she is hostile, on all sides, to the Catholic Church; 
from numberless examples one quotation is 
chosen: “Havoc moral or physical need not imply 
a retrogression of intelligence. It was right to 
wonder if the legitimate anguish of the time 
could be met by a dogma so arrogantly out of line 
with modern thought as that of the bodily 
Assumption of the Virgin, and by the canoniza- 
tion of an eleven-year-old girl who happened to 
have been killed resisting rape.” 


MAURIAC, Francois. The Stumbling Block. 
Philosophical Library, 1952. 83p. $2.75 


The internationally famous Catholic writer 
pleads with the members of the Church, religious 
and lay, to be primarily concerned with their 
personal sanctification and charity. “There exists 
today for the modern apostle, whether priest or 
lay, neither communist nor democrat, nor con- 
servative, but a throng to be seated in groups, 
so that crumbs of bread may conveniently be 
distributed to all who hunger for bread and 
justice.” The refusal to adapt oneself to this 
world “for which Jesus did not pray” is in his 
eyes the sign of conspicuous election. 


MURPHY, John L. The Living Christ. Bruce, 
1952. 228p. $3.75 


Father Murphy, of St. Thomas Aquinas Church, 
Milwaukee, a distinguished preacher, reveals a 
charm of expression, an ability to clarify difficult 
matter by felicitously chosen graphic examples, 
and a profound mastery of his subject in this 
inspiring book. The explanation of the nature of 
Catholicism, following closely the encyclical On 
the Mystical Body, issued by Pope Pius XII, in 
1943, is admirably simple. For the ordinary 
Catholic reader, regardless of his educational 
limitations, who wishes to gain a deeper under- 
standing of his Catholic faith and for the non- 
Catholic who desires to discover what is the real 
power of the Church (designated by neither 
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Macaulay nor Blanshard), the author has answered 
clearly the often asked question, “Just what js 
the Mystical Body of Christ?” A list of refer. 
ences to the material directly quoted, taken chiefly 
from two sources: the encyclical and the books of 
Sacred Scripture, form an appendix. 
SISTER MARY REPARATA, OP. 
Rosary College, Department of Library Science 
River Forest, Illinois 


POLIMENI, Emmanuela. Léon Bloy, the 
Pauper Prophet, 1846-1917. Philosophical 
Library, 1951. 119p. $2.75 


Based upon an informed awareness of the 
literary landscape which formed the background 
of Bloy’s writings, a thorough coverage of his 
prolific publications, and the evaluations of con- 
temporary writers, including his friends; his con- 
verts, in particular Jeanne Molbech, his wife, 
Pierre Termier, Jacques and Raissa Maritain, 
Leopold Levaux, and Pierre van der Meer de 
Walcheren; and his enemies who crushed Bloy 
by their conspiracy of silence, Miss Polimeni’s 
judgment of the poor prophet is keen and sympa- 
thetic. She has briefly but competently sketched 
the character of the knight-errrant of Our Lady 
of Compassion, the missionary of her message at 
La Salette, stressing Bloy’s holy indignation at 
the sins of his age, especially its spiritual incre- 
dulity. 

SISTER MARY REPARATA, OP. 

Rosary College, Department of Library Science 

River Forest, Illinois 





REFERENCE BOOKS 





DEKKERS, Eligius, ed. Clavis patrum lati- 
norum, qua in novum Corpus Christian 
orum edendum optimas quasque scrip- 
torum recensiones a Tertullsano ad Bedam 
commode recludit Eligius Dekkers, opera 
usus qua rem praeparavit et juvit Aemilius 
Gaar. Burges, Chas. Beyaert, 1951. The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff; Pp. xxiii, 461. 
G 26 [i.e., $6.20] 

This useful volume is No. 3 in the series 
Sacris Erudiri published at St. Peter's Abbey, 
Steenbrugge, Belgium, at which the new Corps: 
Christianorum, a new collection of the writings 
of the Fathers, is being edited and issued. In 4 
sense, it is a by-product of the new Corpus, for 
it is a highly selective bibliography of those works 
which the editors of the new Corpus find most 
useful in their work, arranged in the order in 
which the works of the Fathers are to appear in 
their larger work. It is not a complete bibliog- 
raphy of all the editions of all the Fathers, nor 
of the critical studies that have been written about 
them; it is intended to be a key to the best sources 
wherein complete lists of such editions and studies 





BOOK NOTES 


may most quickly be found. Under each Father 
full name and dates are given, a complete list of 
his works with the best editions thereof, an indi- 
cation of recent studies, and references to Migne, 
the Vienna Corpus, and the Monumenta Germ. 
Hist. where possible. Spurious and doubtful 
works are carefully labeled. There are three 
indexes: of names, of subjects, and of incipits. 
The editor, Dom Eligius Dekkers, found at the 
end of the war that a similar work had been 
undertaken in Vienna by Aemilius Gaar but could 
not be published because of the poverty of the 
Austrians. Through the generosity of the Vienna 
eroup this material was transcribed, sent to 
Steenbrugge, and incorporated with the material 
the Benedictines of Steenbrugge had prepared. 
The present work will clearly be helpful to any 
librarian who is unfamiliar with patristic bibliog- 
raphy but finds himself in a position where he 
must concern hmself with it. 

REV. LUKE O'DONNELL, O.S.B. 





The American Educator Encyclopedia. Editor 
in Chief, Harry Orrin Gillet. Iluus. Chicago: 
United Educators, 1952. 10 vols. $59.50 plus 
delivery charges. From the publisher, at 
Six North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Grades 
4-12. 


The purpose of the publishers of this encyclo- 
pedia is to fit copies of a compact and attract- 
tive reference a into modest budgets. Along 
with economy, the publishers aimed at such a 
standard of quality as would justify the intro- 
duction of their volumes into the classrooms and 
libraries of elementary and high schools and into 
homes, throughout the English speaking world. 


Before the reader opens volume one, he will 
be pleased with the attractive blue, fabrikoid cover, 
impressed with gold lettering. The list of contri- 
butors, reviewers, amd revisers gives assurance 
of authoritative articles and superior illustrations. 
Undoubtedly, the cooperation of Father Sam Hill 
Ray, S.J., of Loyola University, New Orleans, is 
responsible, in some measure, for the evident 
fairness of the discussions of Catholic topics. The 
title pages bears the name of Crosby J. Liske, a 
hallmark of fine illustrations. 


Boys will be enthusiastic about the articles on 
basketball, football, and baseball (just in time for 
the opening of the season). Girls will be delighted 
with the full-color reproductions of El Greco's 
The Assumption of the Virgin and Georges 
Seurat’s Sunday Afternoon on the Island of La 
Grand Jatte, among others. Samples of pictures 
and articles were submitted to boys and girls, in 
the classrooms, to determine their likes and dis- 
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Sections can be 
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likes, so that the final selection of material by 
the editors would reflect something of youthful 
taste. It does. 

Teachers and librarians will be pleased with the 
simplicity of the text, the clarity of the charts 
and Hammond maps, and with the rich sepia 
prints. Not the least important feature is the 
washable blue binding and wire stitching of the 
volumes, designed to resist the wear and tear of 
continuous usage. Consistent with the over-all 
simplicity of this reference work is the presenta- 
tion of all articles starting with one letter within 
one volume. 

Having discussed the purpose of the publishers 
of this encyclopedia and the special features which 
they have designed to attain that purpose, we now 
ask ourselves whether the volumes deserve the 
important place in education, which their origina- 
tors have envisioned for them. We think that the 
volumes do deserve that place. Moreover, the 
publishers have made a unique contribution to- 
ward the realization of the Christian and demo- 
cratic ideal of presenting equal educational oppor- 
tunities to all individuals. Accordingly, this 
publication merits an especially considerate recep- 
ton from all of us, who have a vested interest 
in our generation’s very precious heritage, our boys 
and girls. 

ROBERT Q. KELLY 
De Paul University Library, Chicago 





ENCICLOPEDIA DE LA RELIGION CA- 
TOLICA. Barcelona, Spain, Dalmau y Jover, 
S.A., Vol. 1, 1952. 


The format of this new Spanish encyclopedia 
of religion is such that it is not recommended 
for purchase. The following criticism has been 
forwarded to the publisher in hope that it may be 
improved. A critical review of the content will 
be published at a later date. 

The sewing is faulty with whole signatures 
completely unsewn. It is poorly bounded and 
backed, with a very hard glue which is brittle 
and without adhesive quality. The lining material 
is too weak for a heavy book. No additional 
end papers have been used. The spine of the book 
does not correspond with the spine of the cover. 
Cover spine is exceedingly wide and the book is 
loosely cased. The price of the book is high 
and legibility is below American standards for en- 
cyclopedias. The CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
will publish any comment which may be received 
from the publishers on this matter. 

EUGENE P. WILLGING 
Catholic University of America 





A Carthusian of Miraflores. The Home and 
Its Inner Spiritual Life: a Treatise of the 
Mental Hygiene of the Home. Newman 
Press, 1952. 

Current warnings on the dangers to souls of 
psychoanalysis and its aberrations make especially 


welcome this book by an authoritative psycholo- 
gist, who is as well a theologian formed in the 
Church’s own knowledge of the guidance of souls. 
He uses the terms and fruits of American phy- 
chological research, “coefficients of association”, 
“adjustment”, etc., to the end that “Christ may be 
formed in souls” through the primary, God-estab- 
lished means of the family. Choosing a life 
partner, the delicate balance of love and authority 
between husband and wife, the place of order and 
freedom in home management and a hundred 
other problems he treats in a practical and spiritual 
way. Parent child relationships are treated with 
reference to all the modern definitions of mental 
health as well as the wisdom of the saints, from 
St. Thomas More to St. John of the Cross. 
Bibliographical footnotes provide a definitive 
collection of Christian and professional titles on 
the family. 

Happiness in family is the fruit of constant 
effort, prayer and planning. It is necessary to 
have definite plans for home making, always 
keeping mind the relationship of the family to 
God. The author discusses the ideal father and 
the ideal mother as well as the family in the 
parish. He explains that the family has a duty 
of paying divine worship to God. It is not enough 
for each member privately and in his own way to 
adore God and pray to Him; the family as a 
united body, must unite liturgically as well. 

The book would serve as an excellent tool 
in a course on marriage for high school seniors 
or college classes, as a guide to spirituality 
in the home for married persons, or for study 
groups. It may well be offered to as vocational 
guidance to students and young people contem- 
plating marriage. 

MARY SEBASTIAN 





Received: 


Books for the Elementary School Library, 
prepared for The Western New York Catho- 
lic Librarians’ Conference. Canisius College 
Library, Buffalo 8, New York. 39 p. 

This fifth edition of the list supplants the fourth 
edition of June 25, 1949, and its supplement of 
November 11, 1950. Many standard works that 
were included in former editions have not been 
mentioned here. 

Available at any American News Co., branch. 
When writing direct to Father Bouwhuis, Canisius 
College, include 10 cents for mailing first copy, 
2 cents for each additional copy. 





BOOKS WANTED: The Cistercian Monastery, 
Berryville, Va., requests a set of Gueranget, 
Liturgical Year, in French, English or German, 
to be forwarded to a needy Carmelite monastery 
in Ceylon. Please address offers to: Brother 
Benjamin, O.Cist., Cistercian Monastery, Berry- 
ville, Va. 
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ETHNA SHEEHAN, Editor 
Queens Borough Public Library 





Beim, Jerrold. Country Garage; illus. by 
Louis Darling. Morrow. 1952. $2.00 
(Ages 7-9) 

The dream of many a modern youngster be- 
comes reality for Seth when his uncles allow him 
to take charge of the roadside garage in an 
emergency. He proves that his hours of observing 
have shown him how to solve minor mechanical 
problems as well as how to give routine service. 

This gaily-illustrated book with its large, clear 
print and enticing subject matter is made to order 
for beginning readers with practical minds. 


Bulla, Clyde R. Song of Saint Francis; illus. 
by Valenti Angelo. Crowell. 1952. $2.50. 
(Ages 8-11) 

At last, here is a gay and reverent book about 
Saint Francis of Assisi, which will make an im- 
mediate appeal to younger boys and girls. Each 
brief chapter points up an incident in the Saint's 
life, with emphasis on his boyhood. Valenti 
Angelo’s illustrations recapture the loveliness and 
freshness of medieval Italy. 


By Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 


OUR LADY’S FOOL 


By Maria Winowska. 


concentration camp in 1941. 


Mariology showing that the special prerogatives of the Mother of God 
recognized from the earliest days of Christianity. 


The inspiring life of the great Franciscan priest, 
Maximilian Kolbe, who freely sacrificed his life for a fellow prisoner in a 


Daringer, Helen F. Stepsister Sally; illus. by 
Garrett Price. Harcourt. 1952. $2.25. 
(Ages 9-11) 


Sally is thrilled when her widowed father 
marries again and takes her to live with her new 
step-relations. Everyone responds to her overtures 
except Dorothy who is just a little older than 
Sally and is pretty and popular. It takes time, 
good humor, and patience to convince Dorothy 
thar Sally is a sister really worth having. 


Despite excessive wordiness and a good deal 
of soliloquy the story is appealing. The theme 
is timely; the characters come to life. The family 
relationships are excellently portrayed. 


McCloskey, Robert. One Morning in Maine; 
illus. by the author. Viking. 1952. $2.50 
(Ages 3-6) 

A large picture book about Sal (whom many 
of us met in Blueberries for Sal, Viking. 1948) 
and her little sister Jane. The illustrations show 
two very pleasant, everyday little girls. (Can they 
be Mr. McCloskey’s daughters?). The text tells 
what happens the day Sal’s first baby tooth comes 
loose and she has the chance to make a secret wish. 


A delightful book for the library or classroom 
picture book hour and for home enjoyment. 


For Spiritual Reading 


MARY IN THE DOCUMENTS OF THE CHURCH 


An important work and a most significant contribution to 


have been 
$2.75 


Father 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ABBOT VONIER 


Volume I: The Incarnation and Redemption. The Collected Works will present ten of 
Abbot Vonier’s more important treatises on the spiritual life in a three volume edition. 
This first volume contains the following books in the revised edition: The Christian 
Mind, The Personality of Christ, The Victory of Christ and The Divine ee 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ST. VINCENT de PAUL 

By Pierre Coste, C.M., trans. by Joseph Leonard, C.M. ‘This study of the Saint and 
his life is not likely ever to be superseded. It is a masterpiece of research and 
erudition . . . which allows us to watch this very human being . . . develop into one 
of the most glorious heroes this world has ever produced.’’—Archbishop Goodier in 
The Month. 3 Volumes $15.00 


THE CONFERENCES OF ST. VINCENT de PAUL 


Trans. by Joseph Leonard, C.M. A series of intimate conversations on the principles 
of the spiritual life as applied to the lives of the Sisters of Charity. It is recommended 
for those engaged in works of charity, teaching or in the contemplative life. 


4 Volumes $16.00 
Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS ° WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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Mygatt, E. D. Rim-Rocked. Longmans. 1952. 

$2.50. (Ages 11-14) 

The Hamilton boys and their friend Ned run 
into trouble even before they reach the M bar G 
Ranch in Wyoming where the Hamiltons intend 
to spend the summer working with old Rocks 
McGinty. At the ranch they narrowly escape 
arrest for rustling. A short time later they help 
rescue a man caught on the rim-rock, and they 
do their part to save Rocks from losing his 
property. After all this breathless action we leave 
the boys looking forward to a summer which has 
as yet scarcely got under way. 

A very modern story of the changing West. 
With all its speed there is time for a little charac- 
ter analysis and for a few sober suggestions. 


Payne, Josephine B. The Stable that Stayed; 
illus. by Joan B. Payne. Pellegrini & Cud- 
ahy. 1952. $2.00 (Ages 5-7) 

When the very particular family moved the 
house to the city and the very particular groom 
and stable-boy left because the horses were sold, 
the stable became a refuge for bats and mice and 
various other homeless wild creatures. Everyone 
was wotried when the artist and his family moved 
in. But this was only the beginning of a wonder- 
ful family life for all the tenants. 

This quiet story is possibly a little long for a 
picture book. The illustrations are full of vigor 
and subdued humor. 


Weber, Lenora M. Beany and the Beckoning 
Road. Crowell. 1952. $2.50. (Ages 11-14) 
Financial difficulties, heartbreak, and clashes of 

temperament dog the old Buick as Beany Malone 

and her oddly-assorted party travel from Denver 
to California. 
This new Malone story should prove popular 


with girls. However, the ethics of transporting 
an unpaid-for horse across the country—whatever 
the excuse—is questionable. The author treats 
this far too lightly. Youngsters will be quick to 
note, too, that there is no mention of Church on 
the Sunday of the trip. Beany and company are 
at a ranch, we know. But aren't they Catholics, 
at least this has been implied from time to time 
in previous books, and shouldn't they be expected 
to make some effort? And surely the hand-to- 
mouth traveling could not have been good for 
Beany’s little nephew Martie, on whose behalf 
the journey was undertaken. 





NEWBERY-CALDECOTT MEDALS 


As we go to press the announcement of the 
winners of the Newbery Medal for the most 
distinguished children’s book of the previous year 
and the Caldecott Medal for the finest picture-book 
is still fresh in our minds. 

Winner of the 1951 Newbery award: 
Estes, Eleanor. Ginger Pye; illus. by the 
author. Harcourt. 1951. $2.50. (Ages 

9-11) 


When that talented puppy Ginger Pye dis. 
appears, suspicion turns on the Unsavory Charac. 
ter, about whom all that is known is that he owns 
a yellow hat. Jerry and Rachel search for months 
and follow up all possible clues, yet it is three. 
year-old Uncle Benny who proves the actual hero. 

The characters are excellently drawn. The 
plot, however, does strain the imagination. There 
are many side-issues, and an inordinate number 
of big words. Not up to the memorable Mofht 
books, in this reviewer's opinion. 

Winner of the 1951 Caldecott award is Nicolas 
Mordvinoff for his illustrations in Finders Keepers, 
the second picture book which he and his friend 
William Lipkind have offered under the pseudo- 
nym Will and Nicolas. Their first book was the 
much-discussed The Two Reds. (Harcourt. 1950, 
$2.00) 

Will and Nicolas. Finders Keepers; illus. by 
Nicolas Mordvinoff. Harcourt. 1951. 
$2.00 (Ages 5-8) 

Two dogs arguing over a bone discover in time 
that it is better to share the treasure they have 
found than to trust to the mercy of their advisers. 

The illustrations are striking. The point is, 
will they impress the child as angular, loud-hued, 
and ugly? Or will young eyes see them with the 
freshness of unsophistication, as lively, full of 
motion, jolly, and cheerfully-colored? 





Books For YOUNG PEOPLE 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Editor 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 


BELLOC, Hilaire. An Anthology of His 
Prose and Verse; selected by W. N. Roug- 
head. Lippincott, 1951. 283p. ports. $3.50 


Selections and excerpts from such well-known 
works as Danton, Marie Antoinette, Sonnets and 
Verse, The Girondin, Cautionary Tales for Chil- 
dren, and others. Nothing from the novels is 
included, and little of the defense of the faith for 
which he is especially known. The essays, and 
excerpts from history, criticism, seafaring and 
satire—and the poems quoted—make the book 
eminently satisfactory for high school use, both 
as an introduction to Belloc and as an additional 
source for the Catholic essay. on 


BISHOP, Claire Huchet. Bernard and His 
Dogs; illustrated by Maurice Brevannes. 
Houghton, 1952. 70p. $2. 


The second in a projected series of story- 
biographies of saints, this account of the 10th- 
century nobleman’s son who walked out on his 
own wedding to enter religion is as simply dra- 
matic as its predecessor, Christopher the Giant. 
Using, apparently, the external facts of Bernard 
de Menthon’s life as related in Butler's Lives of 
the Saints, Mrs. Bishop has drawn on his contacts 
with the mountain brigands, his erection of the 
famous Alpine hospices and the traditional chance- 
encounter with his parents. But she is careful to 
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sint out the lack of information available on the 
f the famous St. Bernard dogs used at 


pe 
origin oO} 


the hospices. The story quality is sufficiently 
compelling to make the book enjoyable to grades 


six through nine. te 


BREIG, Joseph A. The Devil You Say! 
Bruce, 1951. 127p. $2.50 
These “essays in diabolism” are in the form of 
reports to hellish headquarters by the Imps, Fiends 
and Demons assigned to earth territory, and of 
directives from the Home Office to its minions 
in the field. Earth-roaming demons gleefully 
detail the endless foibles of man and the ease 
with which he can be beguiled into sin, and just 
as fearfully report their failures, knowing that 
Hell's top brass will tolerate no inefficiency. 
Though strongly reminiscent of Screwtape Letters, 
this collection of infernal correspondence is no 
mere imitation, but is original in content and 
technique, is more down to earth, less intellectual 
in appeal, and more concerned with specifically 
Catholic practice. Its light humor and satire, 
assisted by artful sketches, cloak a serious purpose: 
to show how cleverly the devils capitalize upon 
everyday weaknesses. Spleen, Grump, Snarl, and 
Smokescreen are some of the wily operatives Mr. 
Breig introduces so entertainingly that the older 
high-school student will surely find fun and profit 
in meeting them and assisting at their merciless 
unmasking. 
Excellent social commentary, for parish libraries, 

for gifts, for recreational use. 

SISTER AGNESE, S.C.C. 

Central Catholic H. S. 

Reading, Pennsylvania 


CORNELIUS, Mary, Sister. Fifteen Saints 
for Girls. Bruce, 1951. 133p. $2.50 
Attractively styled for the junior-high miss (and 
her even younger sister) this simple collection of 
saints’ lives, written in straight narrative without 
any sermonizing, reveals a pleasing variety in 
selection of subjects, accurate factual information, 
and affectionate warmth in presentation. Some 
of the biographies bear familiar names: Saints 
Helen, Rose of Lima, Maria Goretti, Barbara, 
Rita of Cascia, Bernadette, Therese, Catherine of 
Siena, Elizabeth of Hungary. Others, mostly 
beata, are of more obscure fame: Kateri Tekawitha, 
Julie Billiart, Anna Maria Taigi, Diana Andalo, 
Jane of Valois, Margaret Clitherow. In point of 
time, the subjects span the centuries from the 
third to the present. For the young girl exposed 
to the world’s false standards of glamorous great- 
ness, this is a highly-to-be-recommended book 
about true greatness. 
SISTER AGNESE, S.C.C. 
Cental Catholic High School 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
DEWOHL, Louis. The Restless Flame. Lip- 
Pincott, 1951. 284p. $3. 
But for the grace of God and the prayers of 


his mother, this restless flame had burned so 
furiously with sin that he might well have been 
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lost rather than become the great saint he is 
acclaimed today. Filled with a desire to excel 
intellectually and to live life to its fullest, the 
young Augustine let nothing stand between him 
and his goal. He led his youthful companions, 
craftily and unscrupulously; at eighteen, was well 
steeped in the sins of the flesh; delved into false 
philosophies; corrupted his friends with this 
philosophical knowledge; and persistently turned 
a deaf ear to his mother’s pleadings to reform. 
Each new experience drove him further in his 
search for truth and the perfect love which finally 
reached him through investigation of Plotonis, 
Plato, St. Paul’s Epistles, and through direct con- 
tact with Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, who baptized 
him. At his death, Augustine had served his God 
well, and had influenced the history of the world 
about him. 

The novel, based on St. Augustine’s Confessions, 
is absorbing and compelling, but suitable for 
adults only. The adolescent would be confused 
by the philosophical reasoning, disillusioned by 
Augustine’s wayward early life, and would fail 
to see the powerful hand of God acting all through 


the Saint's life. 
FRANCES C. DOWLING 
College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


DRAGONETHTE, Jessica. Faith Is a Song; the 
Odyssey of an American Artist. McKay, 
1951. 322p. illus. $3.75 


To Jessica Dragonette “music is a divine food, 
nourishing life at every turn”, and because through 
the radio she felt she could reach more listeners 
she refused to follow the lure of a stage, movie, 
or concert career. Her success story has not been 
unmarred by misunderstanding and difficulties, 
but in both success and failure Miss Dragonette 
has been true to her ideals of musicianship and 
true womanhood. She tells of a whirl of concert 
tours, of appearances in the United States and 
Canada to sell war bonds, and of trips to Army 
camps and hospitals to sing for the soldiers. Her 
friends are many and varied; her titles range from 
“Radio Queen” to “Princess Singing Bird” of the 
Crow Indian tribe. She has received the Papal 
medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice and the ribbon of 
the Order of Isabella the Catholic, Spain's highest 
civilian honor. Her autobiography is interesting 
and inspirational for all. Useful for parish 
libraries, vocational shelves. 

SISTER MARGARET ROSE, C.D.P. 
School of Library Science 

Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 


DOWNER, Marion. Paul Cezanne. Lothrop, 
1951. 117p. illus. $2.50 


A deceptively simple account of the young 
painter whose contribution to theory and practice 
in the realms of form, color and composition 
influenced 19th-20th century art. As carefully 
blended as the elementary colors in his own 
canvases are the personal and artistic phases of 
his life, beginning with early childhood and 
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family, through his youthful friendships with 
Zola and Baille, into the Latin Quarter period of 
his life, his attachment for Hortense Fiquet and 
their son, the gradual evolution of the Impres- 
sionists, and the artist's late acceptance by the 
critics. The painter stands out as an interesting 
and kindly individual, without business sense but 
also without eccentricities. Most welcome is the 
writer's careful analysis of his specific contribution 
—depth—to the new art forms, and the account 
of his dogged persistence in working in plein-air 
media. With or without art background, the 
reader will find a great deal of illuminating in- 
formation about modern painting and painters. 
A frontispiece in color and 16 half-tones help to 
identify the various points the author makes, but 
the black-and-whites fail, of course, to convey any 
idea of the artist's success in what he called “color 
modulation.” 

H. L. B. 


FLOHERTY, John J. Owr FBIl—an Outside 
Story. Lippincott, 1951. 155p. $2.75 


Here are interesting data about the FBI, with 
a more complete treatment of the great strides 
taken by that efficient organization during the 
seven years since the author published Inside the 
FBI. In brisk Floherty style we get first-hand 
information, as the author goes personally from 
one FBI department to another: the National 
Academy, the 52 zones of operation, the Red hunt, 
etc. The first chapter deals with J. Edgar Hoover 
who in his signed approval of this book pays 
this tribute to the American teenager: “ . our 
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youth is as good and clean and god-fearing 4; 

it has ever been in our history. It is from these 

young people of sterling character that we of the 

FBI must select our future personnel.” This js 
a book recommended for all Americans. 

SISTER M. ALLISON, I.H.M. 

South Catholic High School 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


GODWIN, Stephani and Edward. Roman 
Eagle [illus. by the authors] Oxford, 1951. 
2llp. $3. 

A novel of the time of Christ plotted about the 
romance of Damaris, a half-Jewish maiden, and 
Marcus, a noble Roman living in Palestine, their 
secret marriage, Marcus’ adventures and his 
family’s misfortunes in Rome, and his maturing 
experiences as a soldier in Gaul and Brittany. 

In the absence of Marcus, Damaris bears a child. 
Lonely, discouraged, crippled by a fall, and reviled 
by her Spartan mother, she yearns to find faith 
and healing in the much talked of Nazarene. 
When Marcus finally returns, Damaris is healed 
through the prayers of the apostle Peter, and both 
accept Christianity. Because Damaris’ faith has 
been a hard-won victory, the convenient miracle 
ending does not appear contrived. Palestinian 
and Roman backgrounds are skillfully sketched. 
And though one or another scene may lack con- 
viction, the middle teens (chiefly girls) will find 
the story to their liking. 

SISTER AGNESE, S.C.C. 
Cental Catholic High School 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
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HOFFMAN, Eleanor. The Search for the 
Gold Fishhook; illus. by Kurt Wiese. Dodd, 
1951. 228p. $2.75 

An adventure story for the junior-high boy, 
especially one who like Luis Randall has experi- 
enced the compulsion a collector feels to find a 
rare object, be it postage stamp, butterfly or 
Indian curio. After three years with his paternal 
erandmother in California, 14-year-old Luis re- 
turns to his Colombian home, determined to find 
another gold fishhook, to replace the one belong- 
ing to Grandma Randall which he had lost. This 
quest takes him to several Andean cities by plane 
and river boat and leads to exciting, dangerous 
encounters with thieving gypsies, an unscrupulous 
North American, and a 57-inch rattlesnake. It 
is also the key to friendship with a simpatico 
Northerner and to familial reconciliation with 
aristocratic, managerial Grandmother Serano who, 
having once met the wrong kind of Norteameri- 
cano, arrogant and vulgar, had never forgiven her 
daughter for marrying Mr. Randall. 

Eleanor Hoffman writes well and interestingly 
of the Colombians and of their land and its exotic 
vegetation. 

SISTER AGNESE, S.C.C. 
Cental Catholic High School 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


LANGDALE, H. R. Andy of Pirate Gorge. 
Dutton, 1951. 191p. $2.50 


The incidents in this adventure tale centers 
around the establishment of a fur-trading post 
at the mouth of the Columbia River by an expedi- 
tion sent out from New York by John Jacob 
Astor. According to the author’s Foreword, a 
great part of the story is “a matter of historical 
record.” Rivalry of the American and Canadian 
fur companies, plus trouble with the Indians, is 
background for the numerous adventures of Andy 
Mclver who sets out as an independent trader in 
order to make money fast and at the same time 
track down poachers in the region. 

This book throws a new light on the brave 
pioneers of the fur-trading industry, the details 
which most history books dismiss in a few para- 
graphs. The younger high-school lads will give 
ita nod of approval. 

SISTER M. ALLISON, I.H.M. 
South Catholic High School 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


MCNALLY, E.E.G. and McNally, Andrew. 
ry Is Mexico. Dodd, 1951. 216p. Illus. 

The photography and cartography in this book 
are excellent and, except for the rather unsuccess- 
ful attempts at dialogue, the text is lucidly in- 
‘ormative. Whether the student's interest be 
fishing or mountain climbing, archeology or his- 
tory, the pictorial treat will appeal. The 35-page 
account of Mexican history, 1521-1947, makes a 
well-done supplement. Although Mexicans them- 
selves like to think their emerging middle class 
's somewhat more advanced than is implied in 
this narrative, this is a very good addition to the 


social-studies reading list. Little or no mention 

is made of Catholic affairs. 

A double column of type rather than one long 

line would have eased considerably the mechanics 
of reading. 

SISTER M. REYNOLDINE, O.P. 

Department of Library Science 

Rosary College 

River Forest, Illinois 


MAYNARD, Theodore. Saints for Our 
Times. Appleton, 1952. 296p. $3.50 


There are “fashions in saints,” says Maynard, 
and for our times he chooses eighteen whose lives 
he presents in new and timely studies. They are: 
St. Francis of Assisi, singing pauper; St. Anthony, 
saint of small things: St. Thomas Aquinas, univer- 
sal philosopher; St. Thomas More, merry martyr; 
St. Ignatius Loyola, soldier-turned-saint; St. Philip 
Neri, mystic and humorist; St. Francis de Sales, 
gentleman-journalist; St. Vincent de Paul, peasant 
among princes; St. Isaac Jogues, Indian missionary; 
St. John Mary Vianney, country priest; St. John 
Bosco, friend of boys; St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
princess-into-pauper; St. Catherine of Siena, ecsta- 
tic politician; St. Joan of Arc, warrior-burned-as- 
witch; St. Rose of Lima, saint of the new world; 
St. Mary Bernard Soubirous, child who saw Mary; 
St. Frances Xavier Cabrini, first saint of the United 
States; and St. Therese of Lisieux, saint of the 
Littie Way. From the lives of these eleven men 
and seven women can be drawn inspiration, edifi- 
cation, and courage to face the trials of these 
our times. 

SISTER MARGARET ROSE, C.D.P. 
School of Library Science 

Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 


The Desperate Search. 
Morrow, 1952. 216p. $3. - 

Victims of a broken marriage, small Don and 
tiny Janet Ardagh, aged eight and two-and-a-half 


respectively, are on their way to spend their 
allotted time with their pilot father in British 


MAYSE, Arthur. 


Colombia, when disaster strikes. Their plane 
crashes, leaving the children sole survivors in 
totally isolated mountains where fear lurks omin- 
ously. This fear and Don’s faith that his father 
will eventually rescue them keeps him moving, 
searching for the strategic spot where they can be 
easily spotted by plane. When finding the plane 
seems hopeless, Julia Throne, assigned to cover 
the story for her paper, urges Vince Ardagh to 
continue the search, and aids him when the actress 
mother (interested chiefly in the disaster for its 
publicity) fails him. A likely story, well told, 
and well worth reading for the sustained suspense 
and the able portrayal of a child’s emotions and 
reactions to fear and survival. The older high- 
school students will readily recognize the harm 
of a broken marriage and divorce, and place them 
where they rightfully belong—out of their minds. 
FRANCES DOWLING 

College of New Rochelle 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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MEIGS, Elizabeth Bleecker. The Crusade 
and the Cup! illus. by Edward and Stephani 
Godwin. Dutton, 1952. 150p. $2.50 


Two young Irish brothers, one blind and the 
other newly knighted, left their homeland after 
treachery by their step-mother and her son, to 
join Richard the Lion-Hearted in his crusade to 
free Jerusalem. Both lads that in the Holy 
Lands they might find the Grail, and that thereby 
the blind brother's sight might be restored. They 
were on hand when Richard's affianced bride, 
Berengaria, met the company; when the royal 
wedding and coronation angered Philip Auguste 
of France and Duke Leopold of Austria into an 
open break; when after the seige of Acre the 
Austrians and French withdrew their forces and 
so ruined Richard's dream of taking Jerusalem. 
But it was the nephew of the Saracen leader, 
Sallahed-din, who directed the brothers to the 
country between Antioch and Demascus where 
the town of Sarras had long since been dust except 
to those who sought the Cup in perfect faith. In 
that town, a poor Jewish woman and her Son 
gave them hospitality for the night, and there 
the blind brother's sight was restored. 

Two themes dominate the story; the brother- 
hood of man, whether pagan, Jew or Christian; 
and the Cross of suffering each man carries. 
Pleasantly and reverently told, the story has many 
interesting historical details and personages in its 
pages. Junior high school age will find it a 
stimulating link between the Arthurian legends 
and the factual history to be met in senior 4 * 

.L.B. 


NURNBERG, Walter. Hands at Mass; with 
an Introduction by C. C. Martindale. Sheed, 


1951. 16p. 17 plates. $3. 

Seventeen striking photographs show the priest's 
hands at as many stages of the Mass. Father 
Martindale’s preface provides a competent and 
enlightening explanation of the historical signifi- 
cance of the Mass. 

This very fine study represents the true art of 
photography. The dignity, solemnity and beauty 
of the priest's hands have seldom been portrayed 
as skillfully and eloquently as in this slender 
volume. Its use in conjunction with the study 
and teaching of the Mass should be of great profit 
to teacher and pupil alike. 

SISTER M. ANNA DANIEL, O.P. 
Mt. St. Dominic Academy 
Caldwell, N. J. 


O'BRIEN, Kate. Teresa of Avila. Sheed, 


1951. 96p. $2. 

Attractively illustrated with reproductions of 
engravings and paintings, this first in a series of 
Personal Portraits by Sheed and Ward is not a 
formal, documented biography but a frankly per- 
sonal attempt to “examine Teresa, not by the 
rules of canonization, but for what she was— 
saint or not— a woman of genius.” A brief, 
vivid sketch of Avila and of Teresa’s century, 
followed by the significant facts of her youth, 


leads up to the portraiture of the “completed” 
Teresa, which is Miss O'Brien’s objective. This 
completed Teresa is the mystic, reformer and 
brilliant organizer in the last 20 years of her life 
whose strong personality, zest for living, and 
compelling power of expression, even without 
sanctity, would compel admiration but which 
with it, are fused into true greatness. Many 
readers will disagree with certain epithets applied 
to the Saint and with some of the author's inter. 
pretations, but all must concede the sincerity of 
the writer and admire the lucidity and incisiveness 
of her fine prose. It is not for high-school 
readers, though, who would draw more confusion 
than profit, I think, from this interpretative sketch. 

SISTER AGNESE, $.C.C 

Central Catholic H. S. 

Reading, Pennsylvania 


RAY, Gabrielle. Where Nests the Water 
Hen. Harcourt, 1951. 251p. $3. 

Remote Manitoba is the setting for this quiet 
three-part novel which narrates: Toussig- 
nant’s “holiday” trips to the city to bring back 
the year’s new baby; Mama’s and Papa’s—and 
the Canadian Government’s—efforts to educate 
the Toussignant brood; and the Capuchin mission- 
ary whose sermon on love was preached to and 
practiced on all his charges, Mama T. included. 


The details that re-create the Little Water Hen 
cosmos are s with the selective taste of 
the artist and not in the usual hackneyed litanies 
of sense appeals. Whether it be Mama Tous- 
signant, the dominant character in this incidental 
trilogy; Nick Sluzick, a “Peter-the-Silent” type 
of mail carrier, or Father Joseph Marie—all 
emerge three-dimensional and reveling in reality. 
The end of Part III is not quite up to the ex- 
cellent pitch set in the ing sections. In 
spite of this, the book will be a delightful Swrsum 
corda to all who read it. 

SISTER M. REYNOLDINE, 0.P. 
Department of Library Science 
Rosary College 


SYME, Ronald. Champlain of the St. Law: 
rence; illus. by William Stobbs. Morrow, 
1952. 189p. $2.50 


In vivid narrative and language simple enough 
for the slow junior-high reader, the author of 
Cortes of Mexico tells the exciting story of 
Champlain’s explorations and of his 40-year 
struggle against odds to make a permanent settle- 
ment in New France. Love of the sea and ships 
he had inherited from his stalwart fisherman 
father, but it was not until his middle thirties 
that his boyhood ambition was realized, and he 
sailed, as geographer and historian, on a ship 
bound for Canada. Boys will read avidly about 
his subsequent explorations and adventures, frag- 
ments of which are recounted from his own 
stirring chronicles; but one may question whether 
Champlain was not mistaken (or perhaps refer- 
ring to the Mexican arm of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion?) when in his accounts of some pre-Canadian 
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vovawes he drew pictures of “Indians being beaten 
by Spanish priests for not going to church . . 
b burned alive for refusing to become 


Cine 


Chrisuan “— 
SISTER AGNESE, S.C.C. 


Central Catholic H. S. 
Reading, Pennsylvania 





From the Pacific Catholic Librarian, newsletter 
of the Pacific Northwest Regional Conference, 
comes this delightful footnote by Father Luke 
O'Donnell, O.S.B. 

A friend of ours who was in Rome last sum- 
mer sent us the following set of library rules 
which he found incised on a marble plaque in the 
wall of the Vatican Library where it was fixed by 
the Library's indomitable builder, Sixtus V, who 
ruled the Church from 1585 to 1590. We have 
not found any rules so elegantly phrased nor so 
fearfully comminatory. But apparently the old 
rontiff, who tapped to the full every possible 
source of papal revenune, did not discover library 
hnes 

Sixt’ V Pont. Max. Perpetuo hoc decreto 

de libris vaticanae bibliothecae conser- 

vandis quae infra sunt scripta hunc in 

modum sancita sunto inviolateque obser- 
Nemini libros volum- 
ina vaticanae bibliothecae ex ea 
auerendi extrahendi aliuve asportandi non 
bibliothecario mec custodibus scrigisque 
quibusvis aliiscuiusvis ordinis et dignitatis 
nisi de licentia summi rom. pont. scripta 
manu facultas esto. Si quis secus fecerit 
libros partemve aliquam abstulerit ex- 
traxerit clepserit rapseritque concerpserit 
corruperit dolo malo illico a_ fidelium 
communione eiectus maledictus anathe- 
matis vinculo colligatus esto, a quoquam 
praetor-Rom.Pont,ne absolvitor.” 


vantor codices 


huius 





SECRETARIAL SKILL FROM 


Disc RECORDER 
(Continued from Page 202) 


Different shorthand systems can _ be 
handled more easily in one class with the 
use of this device. The teacher may cut 
i record and file with it shorthand notes 
in both systems of shorthand. Material for 
special professions and industries may be 
dictated for the use of students interested. 
We have at Wright records for the prospec- 
tive medical stenographer, and the legal 
stenographer. 

Result: in one first semester class even 
the poorest student was able to transcribe 
shorthand notes at a speed of one hundred 
words « minute. A well-used machine has 
perfected and created human skills. 


NOTES 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


Catholic Univ. of America: 18 courses: 2 or 3 
cr. hrs. each; Reg. Je 25-30: Classes, Je 30- 
Ag 9. 

Loyola Univ., New Orleans 
Je 6-Jy 18. 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee: Chn’s. Lit, 2 cr.; 
Ref. Wk., 2 cr; Je 18-Ag 1. 

Mount St. Joseph-on-The-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, 
O: Bk-Sel., 3 sem, hrs.; Sch. Lib. Adm., 3 
sem. hrs.: Je 30-Ag. 4. 

Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, 
Classn, 2 cr.; Sch. Lib. Adm., 
binding 3 cr.; Je 10-Jy 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky.: Cat & Classn, 
3 cr.; Ref. & Bibl., 3 cr.; Materials of Comm 
for Chn, 3 cr.; Lit. of the Humanities, 3 cr.; 
Chn’s Service, 3 cr.; dates not given. 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y.: Chn’s Book 
Sel., 3 cr,; School Libraries, Function and 
Adm., 3 cr.; dates not given 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex 

Undergrad.: Bks for Chn, Organization of 

Books and Materials, Bks and Materials for 

Young People; Grad. Cat & Classn; Schl. Lib 

Adm.; Ref & Bibl; The Catholic Bk Collec- 

tion Je 6-Jy 18. 

of Portland, Ore.: Undergrad.; 

Adm., 3 cr.; Graduate; 6 courses, 

hrs.; Je 9-Ag 9. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
Je 23-Ag 1. 

College of St. Catherine, S:. Paul, Minn.: Lit. for 
Adults, 2 cr.; Adolescent Lit., 3 cr.; Cat & 
Classn, 3 cr.; Library Service, 1 cr. (quarter 
credits) Je 16-Jy 25 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill.: Adolescent Lit., 
3 hrs; Lib. Adm., 2 hrs; Je 25-Ag 2 

College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, O 
Chn’s Lit., 3 cr.; no dates given. 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pa.: 6 courses 
in new M.S. sequence: Je 30-Ag 8. 
Xavier Univ., New Orleans, La.: Functions and 
use of Sch Lib.; 3 sem. hrs; Chn’s. Lit., 3 

sem. hrs; 6 wks, dates not given 


18 sem. hrs.: Classes, 


Kas.: Cat & 
2 cr., Book- 


23. 


Lib 


sem 


Sch. 


l ? 


Univ 


15 hrs.: 


sem 


POSITION WANTED 


LIBRARIAN, 18 years university and hospital ex- 
perience, desires position in Catholic college or 
academy library. Address: Mrs. Marguerite W 
Carver, 3 John St., Amityville. N. Y 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 


DEAR LIBRARIANS: By mentioning THE 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD, you can secure with- 
out obligation our new EASY-TO-READ Catalog 
No. 1033. Books listed are contemporary and 
out of print, mainly fiction, all clean and tight, 
all one dollar each postpaid. Please write 
GLADYS FOREMAN, 908 Hyperion Avenue, 
Los Angeles 29, California. (Member of Catholic 
Library Association. ) 
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Main reading room, library of St. Joseph's furniture. As Brother Andrew, Principal, 
Collegiate Institute, Kenmore, N. Y. Book- recently said: “You have given us a product 
shelves, tables, chairs, librarian’s desk — all attractive to the eye and strongly built for 
are Library Bureau’s famous Natural Birch hard usage in the future.” 


“Buying for leoe is no saving 


When the “bargain” costs more through the years 


When furnishing your library, it pays to ask yourself, as those in change at 
St. Joseph's did; “Who will be my library suppliers 15 years from now? 

When you buy Library Bureau equipment, you know your library is in 
safe hands. For 75 years Library Bureau has been serving America’s libraries 
with products built to the most rigid standards of beauty and long life. With 
Library Bureau equipment your replaceme nt cost becomes virtually nil—and 
when you expand, Library Bureau can supply you with furniture that fits 
perfectly with what you already have. Indeed, we have equipped many libra- 
ries in which the furniture has outlasted the building —to continue its useful 
life in a new building. 

Remember these facts the next time you need anything for your library. 
Meanwhile, we would like to send you Free our latest Library Furniture Cata- 
log. Write for it today; ask for L B403. Address Library Bureau, Room 1108, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


HMemington Fband 


Library Bureau — Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 


_ 





Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writine Advertisers. 





